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CURRENTS OF IRISH INFLUENCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


TIMOTHY MANNING 


an exile returns to his native land he will cross the 
threshold of his ancestral home, bend beneath the lintel 

of its doorway, and from the fireside of his house tell tales 

of the farthest countries beyond the horizons of the hills of home. 

In such a mood as this we cross the thresholds of Maynooth, 
making our ad limina to its sacred precints, humbly bending to 
honour its ancient authority and while we warm our hearts by 
the fires of our ancestral faith, spell out for a moment the story 
of the Gael in the land rising beyond the rim of the western seas. 

We would wish to speak of currents of Irish influence 

within the Church in America. A current is a concealed move- 
ment within a body of water. It has the surging flow and the 
dominating control of a river; yet it is integral to the sea, not 
alien to it. It is imperceptible to the casual observer, yet to the 
trained authority its course may be charted, its intensity 
measured and its variations recorded. 

We propose that the story of our race in America is best 
evaluated under such a concept. Undoubtedly there have been 
individual Irishmen whose names are written large into the 
history of the United States. They have given glory in the 
civic and religious records of that nation. Yet their true greatness 
may not be divorced from their times nor from the trends to 
which they were as rudders to a ship. Their histories are avail- 
able and he who runs may read them. Our purpose here is 
rather to emphasize that the story of our people is not a record 
of a foreign and alien element in the American way of life, never 
completely absorbed into it, but rather that it is a blending of 
waters, a distinctive current that is fluid enough to form a part 
of, and cohesive enough to show a directing influence that helped 
to create the essence of, the American tradition. 

There are three main reasons to support this assertion. 
First of all the Irish, without prejudice to the claims of their 
native tongue, were English-speaking. The American population 

springs from European origins. Each wave of migrants from 


* An address given by Most Rev. Dr. Manning to the Maynooth 
Union, 24 June 1952. if 
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continental Europe were isolated by the barriers of language 
and could not become entirely absorbed until a second and a 
third generation was bred from that original stock. They did 
not quickly take their place in the public life of the whole 
community and remained long anchored to the particular 
locality where their first settlers made their homes. The Irish 
on the contrary were unimpeded on that score. They could 
flow with the tide of population within the country and could 
quickly assume their part in its public life. 

The second reason was a love for liberty. Long centuries of 
oppression had accentuated their aspirations for freedom and 
like a growth contained within itself for lack of proper environ- 
ment, they burst freely into bloom in the free air of a nation 
“ conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.”” They will be remembered forever for 
the strength they gave to Washington in the great and successful 
war for independence and their names are written for their 
gallantry in every struggle that our nation has endured to 
preserve her dauntless glory. 

The third reason is born of the faith of the Irish. It is that 
Christian gift of ‘“‘ piety,’ which expresses itself in a tender 
devotion to house and family and home, and when expanded 
to embrace the country of adoption becomes the virtue of 
patriotism. The backbone of any nation is the home where 
respect for authority is inculcated, where domestic virtues 
flourish and where a content with the providential will of God 
creates a tranquillity of order. This is the glory of the Irish 
home and this spirit was transplanted with the great migrations. 
Much of the stability of the American way of life is due to it, 
and in the current domestic unrest festering in the open sores of 
divorce, and likewise in the related national unrest manifested 
in the surprising extent of disloyalty, it is not saying too much 
that the love of home and fatherland, so characteristic of the 
Irish, may well be the inspiration once again for the return to the 
true nobility of a house in order. 

At this point it may well be necessary to form a proper 
judgment on the growth and expansion of our country so that 
the courses of the Irish current may be studied in relation to 
the larger expansion. The United States reached its present 
geographical entity only piecemeal. The independence of the 
new. nation was recognized by Great Britain at the treaty of 
Paris in 1783. At that time it consisted only of the thirteen 
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original colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. It took another 
seventy-five years of expansion by conquest, exploration, 
treaty and purchase before the continental territories were 
congealed into one political unity. 

There is a tendency yet lingering to consider the United 
States in terms of the cities along the Atlantic coast, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. There is a complacent conviction even 
among the residents of those cities that the ultimate limits of 
the country halt at their farthest on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Yet the country must be understood as stretching in vastness 
for two thousand miles west of Chicago, through the fertile 
farmlands of Iowa, across the grainfields of Kansas, over the 
rolling prairies, the deserts of sundown splendour, over the 
Rocky mountains, through the Mohave deserts, up the slopes 
of the Sierras and then cascading down in verdure and plenty 
to the silver shores of the Pacific. 

The trend of population is forever westward and now with 
the orientation of world politics to the far east the cities of the 
west, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle are but now enter- 
atx into that strategic importance they will play in the new 
order of things. Those cities are growing by the hour and 
presenting the greatest challenge to the Church in the history 
of our people. 

Coupled with this geographical expansion we should like- 
wise show the pathways of the Irish within that expansion. 
An old proverb reads that ‘ God writes straight with crooked 
lines.” In the great sweep of history by which the providential 
will of God is executed in time, the terrible disaster of the Irish 
famine was the source out of which God would harvest the seeds 
of the faith to be sown in the fertile fields of the new countries 
beyond the west-most seas; the source from which as from a 
broken artery Irish blood would flow out to be transfused into 
the blood stream of America. The census records of the United 
States government give us the startling totals of immigration 
from Ireland and yet they are below the real figures because they 
do not take into account the vast number who came in through 
Canada and England nor those who came in without benefit 
of legal endorsement. Already by 1790 the census shows that 
3.7% of the national population was of Irish stock. By 1840 
there is a record of 506,719 immigrations. Over a million and 
a half migrated during the margin of the famine years from 
1841-1860; two and a half million from then until 1910. All 
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told in the space of 110 years from 1820 to 1930 the official 
figure of the census bureau records the startling number of 
4,585,080, a figure exceeding the total present population of 
Ireland 


It is consoling here to remark that the exhaustive study 
made by the late Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy on the question 
“Has the immigrant kept the faith?’ convinced him “ that 
the vast Catholic immigration into the United States throughout 
the past century has been successfully assimilated and retained 
by the American church . . . the growth of the Church in the 
United States has been commensurate with the ordinary factors 
of natural increase and with the extraordinary factor of 
immigration.” 

Having thus far attempted to give some idea of the con- 
tributions of our people to the formation of the American 
traditions and indicating the force of the flow of immigration, 
we are regretfully compelled to complete the picture by showing 
the two great historical tragedies latent in the story of their 
progress. 

The first is that because the Irish as a general rule con- 
centrated in the big cities, they were doomed in their descendants 
to the sterility of city life. There was good reason for the 
gravitation to the cities: work was plentiful, money was quick 
and the associations of home by family, town and county 
were perpetuated. They followed the law of “‘ birds of a feather.” 
This congregation into the city was of course for the while of 
immense benefit to the Church; the Irish were loyal and generous 
to their priests and they supplied the vocations, as no other 
nation did, for the abundant shepherding of their own flocks. 
Yet it is an established fact that urban life has a sterilizing effect 
upon a people and will not reproduce itself. The city must be 
constantly populated from the outside. For this reason there is 
a marked decline manifesting itself in communities that were 
once predominantly Irish. The article of Father John O’Brien 
of Notre Dame university in the St. Joseph’s Magazine of this 
year is an alarming warning not merely for the Irish in America 
but for those in the homeland. It is his considered judgment 
that if the present trend continues, in another century the Irish 
will have vanished much like the Mayans, leaving only their 
monuments behind them. 

The second historical tragedy lies in the fact that the rural 
districts of the United States were largely lost to the Church. 
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The Irish should have loved the soil with a native zeal, but 
they lacked the patience to wait out the seasons and the uncer- 
tainties of harvests. The relatively few who did venture into 
country life were not followed by their priests, and in their 
hunger for things of God, they drifted inevitably into sectarian 
Protestantism and today you will find their names popular in 
the rolls of the Methodist and Baptist churches. 

In this manner also it is curious to note that the Irish by 
and large did not migrate to the old south. Several reasons are 
advanced for this—the south was French-speaking in many 
sections and the Irish could not compete in that environment; 
the south was a land of large land-holdings and there was not 
much chances of quick progress; and again there was the problem 
of Negro slavery. I suspect that the Irish having seen so much 
like it at home had studiously avoided any vision of it. This 
fact will explain why to the embarrassment of the Church in 
America the evangelization of the Negroes was largely neglected 

~—suntil recently. They are a religious and a child-like people and 
would have been a glory in our crown. 

’ Here we might add in parenthesis that there is a good 
indication of the truth of our intimations that the strength and 
health of the Church in America is correlative to the flow and 
well-being of the Irish. The absence of the Irish from the south 
explains in part, the slowness of the progress of the Church there. 
The southern states are as old as our history goes, yet at the 
present day of two million people in the area of the Charleston 
diocese there are but 17,000 Catholics, 50,000 Catholics to the 
two million of Natchez, Tenn.; 22,000 Catholics to the four 
million population of the diocese of Raleigh in North Carolina 
and 74,000 in the three million population of Mobile. 

We must exempt the state of Louisiana from this division. 
It is pre-revolutionary French by origin and custom. It was 
purchased in 1803 and New Orleans became the clearing-port 
for the rapidly developing Mississippi valley. A considerable 
number of Irish followed the trade-routes south and helped 
in the up-building of the Church, yet of its eight archbishops 
only one could lay claim to Irish blood. 

The West, as we have already indicated, must be considered 
apart. California was bred from Spanish stock. Its early history 
and colonization was through Mexico and today its place-names 
from San Deigo in the south to San Rafael across the bay from 
San Francisco form a veritable litany of saints decorating the 
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great camino real, the king’s highway. With the discovery of 
gold in Sutters Creek in 1849 the fortunes of California changed. 
It awoke like a giant from a long slumber and was quickly 
absorbed into the Federated States. The Irish were in the 
vanguard of the great gold-rush westward and their names are 
still legendary in the absorbing history of the coast. They 
caught up the fires of the faith relinquished by the vanquished 
colonials and by that strange affinity between Ireland and Spain 
were able to fill the vacated places of the Spanish padres. 

One of the unwritten glories of our race is the payment of 
our debt to Mexico under the dauntless leadership of the late 
Archbishop Cantwell. When the ugly head of persecution rose 
in Mexico, the exiles for the faith flocked across the border into 
California. More Mexicans were located in Los Angeles than in 
any city of Mexico save Mexico city itself. Instantly our priests 
met the situation and churches and community centres were 
established to serve them. Our priests studied the language 
and became the cherished shepherds of this forlorn people. This 
work still carries on. The present incumbent of Los Angeles in 
the brief period since his arrival has erected over seventy 
schools, largely to serve the Mexican descendants, so that they 
will be able to take fitting and full place in the community as 
Catholic American citizens. . All the dioceses of the south-west 
are now linked together in a movement to better the condition 
of these people and to care for the constant flow of migratory 
labour crossing the border for the harvesting each year. We 
believe that in the details of this movement there is a model for 
the handling of all such displaced and migrated people and 
perhaps also some suggestions that may help in the handling 
of a problem where our own Irish people are migratory from the 
homeland. 

It is not our purpose here to list the names of our people 
made great in the civic and political life of the country. He who 
wishes to know can readily read them elsewhere in abundance. 
We wish to show only the trends and to outline the present 
condition of the Church as she enters the new atomic age in a 
country thrust into the leadership of the world. 

The most convincing proof for the Irish character within 
the Church is in its leadership. The priesthood and the episcopate 
do not perpetuate themselves as in the house and family of Levi 
but they spring from the midst of each succeeding generation. 
They will be the best indication of the character of the people. 
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A glance at the index of priests in the National Catholic Directory 
will tell the origins and their names are echoes of all the clans 
of Ireland. Even when the popular motion pictures wish to portray 
the typical priest, he is always hallowed with an Irish name and 
given unmistakable shades of accent that a director thinks 
should emphasize his nationality. 


The listing of the American hierarchy is of utmost interest. 
John Carroll, a Jesuit of Baltimore, was consecrated by Bishop 
Walmesley, Vicar Apostolic of the western district of England, 
on August 15, 1790. From that time until 1936 of the 260 
bishops nominated, 103 were born in Ireland and most of the 


others were of Irish stock. With pardonable pride we would 


like to mention that the greater number, fourteen in all, were — 


from Cork. Tipperary supplied twelve and Limerick eleven. 


j 


The members of the hierarchy elevated to the cardinalatial 
dignity all bear honoured names: McCloskey in 1875, Gibbons 
in 1886, Farley and O’Connell in 1911, Dougherty and Hayes | 
in 1922, Glennon, Mooney, Stritch and Spellman in 1946. 


The policies of the Church were always steered by the 
prelates and the names of the Kenricks and Fenwicks, Purcell 
and Ireland and Hughes will forever be decisive in the history 
of the Church in America. In our own humble opinion the 
greatest of them all was John England, Bishop of Charleston, 
one time parish priest of Bandon in the diocese of Cork. Few 
traces remain in Ireland to speak of him for he sleeps afar. 
His greatness was not because of his heroic apostolate in the 
south, nor for his great oratory and his mighty pen in diffusing 
the faith. His was the destiny to be the pivot around which 
the Church in America would cease from being a foreign and a 
French institution and would become instead integrated to the 
American pattern and wedded to the republican form of govern- 
ment. Through his contention with the French bishops of 
Baltimore and other of the young dioceses, and through his 
intrepid insistence, the first council of Baltimore was convoked 
one hundred years ago this year, and from then on the Church 
could walk erect in the free air of democracy. There would be 
times in the subsequent years when the Church would have to 
defend herself, but that is but an added sign of her authenticity. 
The pages of our history telling the story of nativism, and 
Knownothingism and the I.P.A. movement are sad ones, but 
glad for the loyalty they commanded from the people and for 
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the great champions they produced to the defence, not the least 
of whom was the great Peter C. Yorke of San Francisco. 

At this juncture we would wish to give some indications of 
the present trends within the Church in America in the hope 
that it will give cause for a better understanding of her needs 
in so far as there exist related problems in Ireland. 

Any student of the Church in America should become 
fully acquainted with the origin, development and framework 
of the conference of bishops known as the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Each phase of the life of the Church and 
of Catholic action is integrated in this organization and the 
incorporation of each unit presents a source of study for the 
history of that particular department of Catholic action. Thus 
we have a legal department for matters pertaining to the 
relationship of the Church with the civic government, national 
councils of Catholic men and women, departments for the Press 
and the Motion Pictures, for the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, and education, for labour, for immigration, for the 
American college in Rome and the Mexican seminary in New 
Mexico, and several others. Each department is headed by a 
committee of bishops, who are assisted by priests specially 
trained in each single study. Each year in November the bishops 
meet in a body and discuss the various reports. An annual 
statement is issued with appropriate directives for the well- 
being of the children of the flock and for the good name of the 
Church within the democratic processes. These statements are 
now published in book form and will give a splendid analysis 
of the direction of the Church in the last thirty-five years. 

Lest there be any accusation of over-organization may we 
point out that the great stirrings within the Church are toward 
the “ full vision ’’ of the Church in action as heralded by our 
most Holy Father. Too long has our Catholic thought received 
its direction from the necessity of conteracting the influences of 
Protestant thinking, thereby creating an unbalanced perspective. 
Because Protestantism had contested the hierarchical and visible 
nature of the Church our reaction was weighted with the external 
organizational aspect of the Church to the dimming of her 
internal life. Because Protestantism had rejected the efficacy 
of good works, Catholic teaching was confined within the limits 
of morality and ethics. 

It is significant that our Holy Father, at the peak of intensity 
of war and all its aftermath, should have issued his immortal 
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encyclical on the Mystical Body as the healing for the ills of a 
distracted world. Perhaps another generation will go by before 
the full import of his message is understood but the beginnings 
must be made and they must be made in our seminaries. It 
must cover the entire ambit of Church life, music, art, the 
sacramental life, liturgy, devotion, etc. As a race we are not 
liturgically-minded. We are too close to the penal days when 
the externals of our faith were stripped bare, but we must 
“forget the things that are behind” and hope that from the 
seminaries of Ireland a new wave of learning and literature will 
come forth that will be a source from which the “ full vision ” 
of the Church in action will radiate. 


A second trend of importance within the Church is her 
' programme of social action. The concentration of Catholics in 
large urban areas gave the Church the material out of which to 
prepare her programme of social action. At first, trade-unionsim 
was misunderstood until the far-seeing judgment of Cardinal 
Gibbons gave it the right direction. In 1886 he was successful 
in preventing Rome from the condemnation of the Knights of 
Labour. The controversy between Father McGiynn and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York, while of little value in itself, yet 
by the vindication of McGlynn emphasized the needs for the 
regulation, in the interests of the public good, by the government 
over private property, land, corporate monopolies, child labour, 
etc. The great John A. Ryan was the drafter of the bishop’s 
programme for social reconstruction, which dealt in 1917 with 
such issues as public housing, social security, profit sharing, 
labour organization, minimum wage legislation and public 
employment services. The present trend is toward the study of 
partnership between labour and capital by the elimination of 
perjudiced barriers that held them apart—and also by a restudy 
of the position of government in the dealings between labour 
and management. 

The “school question” is probably the most interesting 
and crucial of all the problems now facing the Church in 
America. The third plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884 
framed the legislation for elementary schools. It was decreed 
that every parish church should have a school. This was a 
gigantic task, and yet by 1892, 45% of the parishes had such 
schools. These schools follow the pattern of the public educational 
system in organization, curriculum and administration with the 
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addition of religious instruction and devotion. The teachers are 
for the most part religious, men and women. 

Catholic secondary education has taken great strides in 
recent years. By 1947 there were 2,111 such schools with close 
to half-a-million pupils. At the university level there are about 
seventy-two colleges for men and one-hundred and two for 
women. A survey printed in the New York Times for March 30 
of this year reveals that our schools now have a record of four 
million pupils, representing an increase of more than 35% in 
the last ten years. 

These schools are very expensive to run; probably costing 
’ 200 million dollars yearly. They are erected and maintained 
from the contributions of the average people, who already have 
contributed through taxation for the programme of the public 
schools. In California, the only state in the Union to do s0, 
there is an added taxation on the market-value of the school 
lands and buildings. Recently there has been a growing appeal 
in the national school system for federal funds to aid the states 
in their educational expansion. Catholic thought was opposed 
to this for fear of federal control over education. Recently there’ 
has been a revision of thinking since it is evident that the 
Catholic child as an American citizen of equal rights was entitled 
to those aids which were available to them as citizens, such as 
free transportation, medical services and free lunches. 

So runs in outline the trend of our currents in the great 
surgings of the American way of life. None but God in his 
unsearchable providence can measure fully the breadth and 
depth of the contribution of Ireland to the faith of America. 
It is the scriptural measure of yeast which the woman, who is the 
Church, has put into the great mass of bread-flour, which is 
America and the texture and leavening and taste of the entire 
whole has cause and condition from the quality of the insig- 
nificant leaven. It is made manifest in the sanctity of the home, 
in the dedication to the principles of democracy, in the love 
for the Mother of God, in the fidelity to the marriage bond, 
in the love of the priest, in the fostering of vocations, in the 
dignity of honest labour, in the atavistic pride that penetrates 
through successive generations that somewhere back there is a 
line of genealogy that has some slender connection with the 
Ireland of their forefathers. 

We well may ask if the story has ended. Surely not! 
Just as in the secular world of conquest the great countries 
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colonized by Spain and England though subsequently graduated 
to their own autonomy and independence, yét bear unmistak- 
able resemblances and cultural affinities with the mother 
country, so too in the conquest of the faith, there will always be 
that bond of the language and culture of the soil that will 
forever speak of maternal origins. 


For us, however, there is something more vital still. The 
faith is perpetuated through the priesthood and the priesthood 
is the flowering of each succeeding generation. As long as 
priests come to America from Ireland they will forever bring 
that freshness of faith and its simplicity to penetrate the 
growing subtlety of a post-Christian world. Priests are germ- 
carriers, bearing the life-preserving anti-bodies that will counter- 
act the germicidal diseases that this day affect men’s minds, 
and the incubators for those preservatives are the holy homes of 
Ireland and their counterparts in America. The United States 
still needs the priests of Ireland, men of vision and faith like 
those who came before them, men of missionary zeal and humble 
origins, who will be the stuff out of which the last great nation 
of the Church will grow. As an ambassador without portfolio, 
I would presume to express to the homes and seminaries of 
Ireland the gratitude of the American dioceses for the inestimable 
support and supply which they have received from the new 
harvesting of modern Ireand’s vocations. May God always 
fructify this “‘ teeming womb ”’ of levites for the well-being of 
the world. 


What is true of the priesthood is likewise true of the 
sisterhood and the teaching community of brothers. Let it be 
said that without our teaching sisters in America the super- 
structure of the Church’s organization would collapse. Those 
on this side of the water who had occasion to marvel at the 
precise and outspoken Catholicity of the members of our 
American forces during the recent war should know that such 
training is totally due to the tireless dedication of our sisters. 
On behalf of these sisters who solicit vocations in Ireland we 
would gladly be a beggar at your door. Eight sisters will teach 
a school of five hundred pupils and the destiny of Catholic 
America lies with them. As an example of the gigantic nature 
of our task, in the archdiocese of Los Angeles alone in the last 
three years, our archbishop has erected over seventy schools 
at a cost exceeding nine million dollars. Seventy thousand 
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children are enrolled in our diocesan schools and as many more 
waiting for the schools and sisters that can accommodate them. 

Over and above the export of vocations from Ireland there 
is, we believe, another sphere where the Irish influence can be 
most potent for good. We mean in the realm of thought and 
studies. There are great issues confronting the Church in 
America today. We seek a new defining of the relationship 
with the Church to civil society, a new approach must be made 
to the accommodating of the encyclicals of the Holy Fathers 
to the labour and economic problems of the modern age, a fresh 
orientation must be given to theology to embrace a secularist 
world, a fathoming should be given to the interpretation of the 
liturgical life to society, a re-wording of our doctrines for the 
modern adolescent mind. We of America are perhaps too close 
to the problems to see all their implications, too hurried in our 
- activities to give the required attention. The schools of Ireland 
have the talent and the perspective and the leisure. Those 
works in scripture and social-studies and civics that have 
emerged from Ireland have avid readers. How we wish that 
there would be a constant flow of exportation from the scholars 
of home that in their words and virtues we might “‘ whet the 
chisels of our minds on chastity, and lick the basalt learning.” 

In conclusion may we express our deepest gratitude for 
the unmerited privilege of addressing this esteemed assembly. 
The formidable reputation of this gathering made uneasy the 
approach to it. Nonetheless, here as a corporate body, united 
with your brother priests of Ireland under the leadership of 
great and inspiring bishops there is that strong sense of con- 
viction that a new Ireland walks among the children of the 
Church and her walk is queenly. 


MANNING, 


100 Fremont Place, Titular Bishop of Lesvi, 
Los Angeles, 5, California. Ausiliary Bishop of Los Angeles 

CORRECTION 


It was stated incorrectly in the November issue 
(p. 592) that the Maynooth “ Calendarium ” was not 
published for the year 1915-’16. The missing figures 
are: Ordained (1915) 100; Entered (Sept. 1915) 115 ; 
Enrolment (1915-16) 554. 
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THE PASTORAL MESSAGE OF 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 


JAMES H. MOYNIHAN 


Among the many distinguished prelates for whom the 
United States is indebted to Ireland, the most colourful 
and dynamic is Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Born in Burnchurch, in the parish of Danes- 
fort, Co. Kilkenny, on September 11, 1838, he was 
taken by his parents to America in the Autumn of 1850, 
and, after a brief stay in Vermont and Illinois, he arrived 
in St. Paul, in May, 1852. In the following year, he and 
his schoolmate, Thomas O’Gorman, later Bishop of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, were sent by Archbishop Cretin to 
the College of Meximieux, in the diocese of Belley, France. 
Ordained in St. Paul in December, 1861, he went to the 
Civil War as chaplain. On his return from the war he 
became assistant and later pastor of the cathedral. He 
represented Bishop Thomas Grace at the Vatican and 
must have made a deep impression there, for five years 
later he was appointed coadjutor bishop of St. Paul. In 
1884, upon the resignation of Bishop Grace, he succeeded 
to the See. He died in September, 1918. 


The prominent part which he played at the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, in November, 1884, and the sermon 
which he preached there and in which he painted an arrest- 
ing picture of the Church as the true guardian of liberty 
throughout the ages, marked him out as a new leader 
of the Church in America, as one whose words would hence- 
forth carry weight in the councils of Church and State. 
He strove to do in his land what Lacordaire and Schlegel 
and Wiseman had done in Europe—to show that the Church 
alone can minister to the dire needs of the modern world. 
He enjoyed the confidence of Leo XIII and Benedict XVI, 
receiving from the former many important missions, among 
them the tasks of attempting to win the French clergy to 
the Republic and of persuading the American government 
.. to avoid war with Spain, in neither of which he succeeded 
_ tn accomplishing his purpose. Single-handed he arranged 
for the Commission which the. United States Government 
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sent to the Vatican for the settlement of Philippine 
problems. There is abundant evidence to show that it was 
only the First World War that prevented his elevation 
to the cardinalate. Had he lived two months longer, he 
would have received the highest office in the gift of the Holy 
See. 


CARDINAL principle of the pastoral work of Archbishop 

Ireland was intimate contact between priest and people. 

As pastor of the Cathedral of St. Paul he threw himself 
with eagerness into the routine of parish life, was interested in 
every phase of its activity, devoted to the people and in turn 
readily received and loved by those to whom he ministered. 
His democracy and affability, his sense of the pathos that lies 
in things, his fellow-feeling for the joys and sorrows of the 
flock—all quickly made him a welcome figure as he went about 
the parish. Nor were his interests confined to purely spiritual 
matters; they embraced every aspect of the life of his people. 
He constantly sought ways and means of improving their social 
condition. He soon found that heat, cold, exposure to the 
elements and wearisome journeys, often on foot, were the 
smallest of his crosses, that there were other and more trying 
problems to face. He realised that, as the supernatural is built 
on the natural foundation, he must first make men good citizens 
before he could leave on them a spiritual impress. He saw that 
in this work his greatest stumbling-block was going to be in- 
temperance, which was brutalising and pauperising many of 
his flock, and he began his famous campaign for temperance, 
which he continued throughout his life, extending it as far as 
Europe and gaining for himself the title of ‘The Father Mathew 
of the West.” 

It would take us far beyond the bounds of this article to 
enumerate the many occasions in which he preached his gospel 
of priestly interest in the affairs of the people. Typical examples 
are the discourse he delivered in Baltimore in 1889, on the 
occasion of the Centenary of the establishment of the hierarchy 
in the United States, and his addresses to the priests of France. 
In Baltimore he stressed the fact that the strength of the Church 
in all countries is the people, whose care implies an abiding and 
active interest in the social questions that torment them. 
‘‘These are the days of action,” he said, ‘‘ days of warfare, 
not the age of the timid and fugitive virtue of the Thebaid.” 
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“Into the arena, priests and laymen,” he cried. ‘‘ Seek out 
social evils and lead in movements that tend to rectify them. 
Speak of vested rights, but speak, too, of vested wrongs, and 
strive, by word and example, by the enactment and enforcement 
of good laws, to correct them. Pour fresh air into the crowded 
tenement quarters of the poor. Follow upon the streets the 
crowds of vagrant children, visit prisons and secure for the 
inmates moral and religious instruction. Layman need not 
wait for priest, nor priest for bishop, nor bishop for pope.” 

When the Archbishop was in Rome in 1892, defending his 
Faribault experiment, a system of education based on the Irish 
national schools, he received from Pope Leo XIII a commission 
of the highest difficulty and of importance at once to the Papacy 
and to France. The Sovereign Pontiff, whose efforts to persuade 
the French to accept the Republic had been nullified by the 
enmity of the radicals and the stubbornness of the royalists, 
took advantage of the presence of the Archbishop to suggest 
that he go to Paris as his unofficial representative, and if possible 
to bring about a change of heart among the recalcitrants. It 
was an unpopular mission and one that called for consummate 
tact. On his arrival in Paris he was invited by a committee, 
consisting of such distinguished men as the Count Albert de 
Mun, Vicomte Melchior de Vogue and Henri Lorin, to speak at 
the Hall of the Geographic Society on “ Choses d’ Amérique.” 
After defending his fellow-citizens against the charges of law- 
lessness, money-seeking and lack of culture, the Archbishop 
told of American democracy, its devotion to personal liberty, 
of the freedom enjoyed by the Church, and of the participation 
of the clergy in public affairs. The Church in America, he said, 
is the Church of the people; priests and bishops live among the 
people and are recognised as the protectors and friends of the 
people, who are pleased to see them taking part in the social 
and political affairs of the country. And he went on: 


This is the age of democracy. The days of the princes 
and feudal lords are gone. Unhappy is the religion which 
does not recognise it. The religion which we need today 
is not that which consists in singing sweet hymns in cathe- 
dral choirs, in wearing chasubles embroidered in gold, 
while the crowd is absent from the churches and the outside 
world is perishing from lack of spiritual and moral food. 
Seek out, then, the men; speak to them not in pompous 
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in burning words which will reach their souls and their 
hearts. 


The address, which was received with great enthusiasm by 
the “liberals” and younger clergy was widely quoted in the 
press, which contrasted the happy conditions prevailing in the 
United States with the conflict raging in France; the friendly 
relations of the Church and State in the one, with the wide gap 
that separated them in the other. As Cardinal Gibbons later 
wrote: “It was a bold—a hazardous undertaking to fight for 
Republicanism in a foreign tongue before an audience largely 
unfriendly,” but the effect of his appeal was shown within a 
month by the many priests who were found addressing public 
gatherings. 

The following week the Archbishop addressed the students 
of the Cercle Catholique at their annual banquet and the clergy 
of Paris at La Maison de la Bonne Presse. He urged the former 
to consecrate their youth, their intelligence and their enthusiasm 
to the cause of truth and virtue, and to take interest in the 
material as well as the spiritual interests of the people. ‘“ You 
will not stop,” he said, “ to ask whether the labourer is happier 
today than yesterday. All we know is that the labourer has 
opened his eyes, he feels now that he has rights and no longer 
listens to words that are meaningless. It is on you that the 
responsibility rests of showing him the way in which he must 
walk, but you must walk with him, or rather before him, lest 
he one day reproach you for lingering on the way and arriving 
too late.” Warning them that they must not think that it is 
sufficient to preach to the wretched resignation and a reward 
in eternity, he quoted the words of an English writer: “‘ Do not 
preach the gospel to an empty stomach; it will not listen to you.” 

To the priests he indicated what he regarded as the chief 
defect of the French clergy: they did not mix sufficiently in 
popular movements, because they did not have a personal 
knowledge of their parishioners. He reminded them that it is 
not always by the supernatural that souls are attracted, that 
our Lord came to perfect the natural and to add something to it, 
and in that way win hearts. -The faithful see with their eyes 
and feel with their hearts those who love them, and, therefore, 
the first duty of the priest is to make himself loved, and in turn 
to know and appreciate his people. For that one must be in the 
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midst of them like a brother, not by way of condescension or 
evident effort, but with affection and disinterestedness. The 
people must see that this affection is true and sincere. 

Another fault which he pointed out was failure to give 
attention to the temporal interests which mean so much to the 
workman and to the little shopkeeper, who often have so much 
difficulty in making a living. It is not sufficient to offer them 
happiness in heaven; they have a right to expect happiness on 
earth. He told them that he attended all the important meetings 
held in Saint Paul, that they would be scandalised if they knew 
the kind of speeches he made there, but that the people were 
always glad to see him. “ If they are interested in a railroad,” 
he said, “‘ I am the first to say ‘ We must have it.’ I also go to 
mixed gathérings of Catholics and Protestants. You find us 
everywhere—in meetings to fight the abuse of drink, to bring 
about the observance of the Sunday.” On the other hand, he 
was surprised at the international meeting held in Paris to 
make Sunday a day of rest, to find only one priest, Abbé Garnier. 
“Go out, gentlemen,” he urged. “ Go out from the sanctuary. 
Be in church, but don’t be there all the time.” 

He created a sensation when, referring to a statement of a 
French priest that in certain churches of Paris, three, four, five 
and even eight thousand people attended, he said, ‘ That is 
fine, but not so fine is the forty, fifty, and even eighty thousand 
who remain outside. These are the ones you must attack. Some 
say: ‘I say Mass, let them come. I am in the confessional, 
the people have only to come.’ It is as if the Apostles said: 
‘We are in Jerusalem, the nations have only to come.’ What 
use are the beautiful chants in the churches, the gold chasubles, 
the solemn sermons, if the people do not come? You must go 
out into the highways and the byways. You must preach from 
the housetops.”’ 

He told of his custom, when on Confirmation tours, to 
engage some hall and invite everybody to a conference. He 
insisted that the people have a right to expect the priest to 
be interested in them, because their life is hard. The workman 
goes to his shop, works long and hard for a mere pittance, 
returns home without being able to give his family, his wife 
and children the things they need. He cannot be blamed if 
sometimes he loses patience, because he knows that God has 
given the earth enough prosperity for all, but that this prosperity 
is held by just a few. The priest should say to the workman: 
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* You have the right to work and eat. We demand this as a 
right not as a gift.” He urged his audience to visit the factories 
and see the awful conditions so often found there—men packed 
together in an atmosphere in which even an angel could not 
live, their children, their daughters and wives broken in health 
before their time by a deplorable hygiene and over-work. They 
should demand in the name of Christ and humanity that this be 
changed. They should be the first apostles of social justice and 
the upholders of distributive justice. 

It was inevitable that the Archbishop would encounter 
criticism and objections on the part of some of his auditors. 
To one of these he replied very frankly: ‘ You will not, sir, 
ever be without voices which will preach to you prudence. 
As for me, I prefer to preach to you action.”” People do not 
like to be criticised, especially by a foreigner, and the irritation 
of some of the clergy was not helped by the reactions of members 
of the press who contrasted the isolation and aloofness of the 
French clergy with the democracy and affability of the American. 

In 1900 Archbishop Ireland received the unusual honour 
of being chosen to deliver the address on the occasion of the 
presentation to France by the youth of America of a statue of 
Lafayette. On his way home he passed a few days in the Diocese 
of Belley, living over again his student years with his old com- 
rades of the Meximieux Seminary. The priests of the diocese 
were gathered for their retreat at the Seminary of Brou, and the 
Archbishop, on the invitation of the bishop, addressed them. 
More than ever, he said, the salvation of the world depended 
on the priestly vocation. The times were full of immense diffi- 
culties and demanded that every priest be a saint and an apostle. 
In his Meximieux days the churches were crowded morning and 
evening, and the processions of the Blessed Sacrament were 
followed in triumph by the population of country and city. 
But now the churches were deserted, only a handful of the 
faithful bending the knee before the tabernacle. The journals 
of the nation made it clear that a life and death battle was 
raging, and, if things continued as they were, humanly speaking 
the Church was defeated. This, he said, was so much the better 
for the priest, for the fiercer the battle, the more the soldier 
takes courage. The true soldier cares little for the life of the camp; 
he loves the battle which will bring him greater glory. The 
greatest danger for the clergy was pessimism, despair, discour- 
agement. Some felt that the evil was so great that nothing could 
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be done, because the world was given over to unbelief, and that 
therefore they should retire to their sacristies and leave the 
world alone. This attitude he regarded as unworthy of the 
priesthood. He protested indignantly: 


Is this the language of the apostles when they rushed 
through the nations to bring them to the Faith? Is this 
the language of Francis Xavier when he landed on the 
‘shores of China and Japan? Is this the language of the 
missionaries in China, in the heart of Africa, in the isles 
of the Ocean? Everything was against them, except God; 
but God and his missionary can conquer. Christ has not 
lost his power; the Christ of yesterday is the Christ of today 
—the Christ of Palestine is He whose spirit reigns in the 
world, and the grace of Christ has lost none of its sweetness 
and its vigor. It is we, the intelligent instruments of this 
grace, who lose courage. It is for us to understand the 
grandeur of our mission, to take in hand our hearts and 
warm them in the flame of this divine fire which issued 
, from the Heart of Jesus, when He said: “I am come to 
cast fire on the earth.” 

Go, then, into the arena; you will see at once that you 
are in a new world; you will see that the field of battle is 
not that which your predecessors saw. There is no use in 
longing for it; it will never come back. You must put 
yourself in contact with this new world; you must go to 
- the people, you must fight with the proper weapons in 
} - order to have success in this world; you must win your 
_ way by the sympathies which the world asks for. Who, 

today, would engage in battle with the same weapons 
and methods used in the Middle Ages? In this war against 
the enemies of God, the truths proclaimed by Jesus Christ 
remain unchanged, and we must not suppress one iota 
of them; the Church of Jesus Christ with its hierarchy 
and its authority will remain. It is the truth of Jesus 
Christ which must triumph, and not the thought of each 
one of us. We must bring to the fight a stainless life; the 
truths of the Gospel must be incarnate in us. 


It would not do, he averred, to go before the world with 
7 a » manual of theology, for that is a language the world does not 
understand. Knowledge alone is not sufficient; it must be 
presented in an alluring and attractive manner. Nor must they 
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give to the world, which hungers for the solution of great problems, 
the food offered to little congregations—the little devotions. 
He continued: 


I say to you : go to your people. Know your sheep 
by name, salute them, invite them to come to visit you, 
go to visit them. If they rebuff you, don’t be discouraged, 
make a second trip; it is for Jesus Christ you are doing it. 
Speak about agriculture in the country, about shops in the 
city, speak about the temporal interests of the people. 
Make use of the natural, so that having taken possession 
of the world in its own name, you can take possession then 
in the name of the supernatural. 


He also spoke in Arcueil, at the school of Albert le Grand, 
which was always associated with the name of Pére Didon, 
the illustrious Dominican. The audience was much impressed 
by the likeness between the two—both orators, both patriots, 
both insistent on the need of an active ministry. The Archbishop 
stressed the need of developing in the young a sense of individual 
responsibility. Drawing a contrast between France of the 
seventeenth century and the present day, he asked where was 
the merit of being a Christian in France in olden days, when the 
whole atmosphere of the country was perfumed with the spirit 
of religion, and one could not breathe without drinking in 
Christian ideas. But now all was changed. And if this change 
was a misfortune for religion and the country in general, it was 
not a misfortune for the individual, for what title to salvation 
had a man who did his duty because he could not do otherwise ? 
Why, he asked, did so many young people, brought up in 
Christian homes, forget their religion after a year or two in the 
world ? The reason was that they had never known their religion. 
They knew the little practices, the devotions, but they had 
never knelt before Christ as he appeared and spoke in the fields 
of Galilee twenty centuries ago. ‘‘ The flowers in the forest are 
lovely, but we must also have the oaks, and the oaks grow 
strong because their roots are set deep in the ground.” 

One of his favourite topics was the role of the layman in 
the Church. In Chicago, in April, 1894, he said that bishops 
and priests have little power of themselves and must depend 
upon the layman. The priest must become more of a layman 
and the layman more of a priest. The work of the layman is to 
personify in himself the Church, working out in his daily life 
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the worth that is in him. Two months later, in St. Paul, he 
referred to laymen as the exemplars of Christ’s doctrine. Men 
must be sent into the field to work who will prove Christ by 
the purity of their lives. The Church has in her hands the truths 
and precepts to save society, and would send them amongst 
men in the hands of Catholic laymen who are true citizens of 
the State and who despise lawlessness. The true soldier of 
Christ must be calm and dignified; ‘‘ what is needed is prudence 
in strength and strength in prudence.’”’ Here was Catholic 
Action a quarter of a century before the encyclicals of Pius XI. 

One who compares the pastoral letters of Cardinal Suhard 
with the addresses of Archbishop Ireland, especially those 
which he delivered at the Columbian Exposition in October, 
1892, in Baltimore, in October, 1893, and the sermons which 
he preached from the pulpit of his cathedral on the “ Social 
Question,” in September and October, 1891, cannot fail to be 
impressed by the similarity not only in ideas but also in expression. 
Were one to indulge in the interesting exercise of placing the 
quotations in parallel columns, one would realise the truth of 
Maurice Francis Egan’s remark: “ Archbishop Ireland was 
fifty years ahead of his time.” 

In all the varied activities of the Archbishop’s life we see 
his priestly soul reflected. The story of his life is in great part 
the story of all the salutary enterprises undertaken in the 
Northwest during half a century. His work for colonisation 
bespoke in a practical way his love for the Catholic people. 
His work for temperance was that of a priest who saw in the 
drink evil the greatest curse that ever blighted the world. His 
work for education told of the far-seeing priestly vision that 
discerned in higher Catholic education the hope of the future. 
His work for the promotion of the spirit of patriotism was 
rooted in his love for the Church as well as in his love for the 
Country. As chaplain of the Grand Army of the Republic, he 
did more to dissipate prejudice against the Catholic religion 
than any other man in the history of the Church in this country. 
No wonder that thousands outside the fold learned to trust 
the Church because of their trust in Archbishop Ireland. No 
wonder that Catholics the world over were proud of the great 
prelate, whose cry, like that of Joshua, always was: Let the 
people go forward. 


Church of the Incarnation, 


3817 Pleasant Avenue, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. JAMES H. MOYNIHAN 
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DEATH IN SANCIAN 


SISTER MARY AUGUSTINE 


St. Francis Xavier died in Sancian Island, 
off the coast of China, on 3 December 1552. 


His dying ears hear as in a shell 
Jeering wind and swell round Sancian’s shore ; 
It is the rabble-roar, the hounding yell : 
“‘ Let him come down and we will taunt no more... 
‘* Himself he cannot save, he cannot save,”’ 
Resounds from wave to wave the cry Christ heard before. 


Then Canton’s pagan temples ring the knell 

Of Francis’ drowning dreams, while stone gods rock 
With devil’s glee relayed from halls of hell : 

“« See, the holy one has failed,”’ they mock. 
‘* Bah ! Where now the God he trusted in ? ” 

But Xavier clings to Christ in nail-gripped lock. 


The waxen candle gutters in his hand. 
(Where now the bees, the flowers and warm sunshine 
That made its life ?) How far the lustrous land 
Of Spain, its promise, mirth and pulsing wine ! 
How distant Paris days of proud extravagance ! 
(Yet near, for God keeps safe all beauty left for sake divine.) 


And now grows dereliction strangely sweet : 
Storm ceases and dawn wisps of peace draw nigh, 
Bitter gall is mead. From hands and feet 
Barbed, twisted nails drop loose, and broken cry 
Is quelled by Brother’s kiss, as candle flame 
Merges in resurrection fire that links stilled earth with ines 


SISTER MARY AUGUSTINE 


CHRONICLE 
GEROLAMO SAVONAROLA, 1452-1952 


IVE HUNDRED years ago in Ferrara in Italy that strange 

prophet of reform, Gerolamo Savonarola, was born. Of his 

youth little is known beyond the fact that when his parents 
were absent from their home, Gerolamo, influenced by a sermon 
of an Augustinian friar, fled to Bologna and offered himself as 
a novice to the Dominicans in that city. To console his parents 
and by way of explanation of the course he had taken he referred 
his father by letter to a short treatise which he had written, 
De Contemptu Mundi. For seven years Gerolamo lived in 
retirement in his convent a life of the most exact observance of 
the vows and rules of his order; he was distinguished for his 
poverty and for his spirit of penance in an age when the luxury 
and refined pleasures of the Renaissance had impaired the 
asceticism of many monastic foundations. 


And yet for those who would seek for youthful manifestations 
of some of the characteristics which later marked his public 
career there is clear evidence that he already took an excessively 
gloomy view of the conditions of his times—the picture which 
he paints in his De Ruina Mundi and in his poem De Ruina 
Ecclesiae is unrelieved by any ray of light or of hope for the 
future. Already too his main interest seems to have been 
centered in the Old Testament, upon which he drew lavishly to 
find parallels for the wickedness of his own evil days. Sodom 
and Gomorrah and the destruction which came upon them were 
his favourite themes. It was but a short step for the young 
friar to imagine himself in the role of a divinely appointed 
prophet of reform. Surprisingly, however, there are no indica- 
tions that as a young religious he was anything but obedient, 
even docile; no signs as yet of those conditions and reservations 
which later characterised his obedience to the commands of the 
Pope. 


In 1481 Savonarola at the age of twenty-nine began his 
public ministry; his first course of sermons was delivered in his 
native Ferrara and was not altogether successful. The following 
year he was changed to Florence, where his preaching met with 
still less success. His congregation in the church of San Lorenzo 
dwindled before the end of his Lenten course to some twenty-five 
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persons. As the years went by, however, he achieved a certain 
distinction for by 1494 he was back in Florence preaching to 
immense and enthusiastic crowds. 

His preaching was typical of his time when preachers 
inveighed in the plainest and bluntest language against the 
abuses that were rife in the Church and in society in general. 
Plain speaking carried almost to the point of grossness was the 
order of the day; the scandalous lives of certain ecclesiastics 
were openly attacked in a style which insisted on calling a 
spade a spade; vice was portrayed without any consideration 
of reserve or propriety. In this Savonarola was no more extreme 
than his famous contemporaries like the French Franciscan 
Maillard or the Italian Dominican Barletta. Even when he 
adopted the prophetic strain, which he soon did, he was merely 
following a recognised form of sermon, a conventional genre, 
much in use at the time. 

Savonarola’s sermons had immense influence in Florence; 
he worked a reformation in the moral life of the city. The 
women threw aside their jewels and finery, dressed plainly, 
bore themselves demurely, while the licentious young Florentines 
were transformed into sober, religious men; in the city squares 
bonfires were made of feminine objects of vanity and of the 
dice and cards of the gamblers. Savonarola’s influence, acquired 
by his preaching and the example of his own austere life, was 
increased when the French under Charles VIII invaded Florence 
in 1494. In Charles Savonarola saw the instrument of God’s 
anger against a licentious people and a divine agent in the work 
of reforming the Church; henceforth he identified himself with © 
the French party. For four years the Dominican was virtual 
dictator of Florence. In theory power was in the hands of the 
Signory; in fact it was in the hands of the prior of St. Mark’s, 
whose word was law and whose sermons were considered as the 
direct commands of God. 

In his preaching Savonarola did not spare the person of the 
Pope, Alexander VI, the details of whose scandalous life were 
known to all. But the Pope was supremely indifferent to the 
strictures of preachers except in so far as they were directed 
against his position and authority as head of the Church. At 
the same time he was particularly suspicious of any cleric who 
made common cause with his enemy, the French king. 
Alexander’s motives then may not have been altogether disin- 
terested when in July, 1495 he summoned Savonarola to Rome 
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to answer charges that in his preaching he presented his 
prophecies to the people as divine revelations. This summons 
marks a turning point in Savonarola’s career. The Pope had 
chosen his ground well; he called Savonarola to answer on 
points on which as a priest and religious his obligations of 
obedience were clear. The Pope’s own personal life was beside 
the point; Savonarola cannot have been ignorant of the teaching 
of Catherine of Siena—a member of his own religious family—in 
this very matter. On Savonarola’s refusal to come to Rome 
Alexander forbade him to preach. . 

Despite the prohibition, the Dominican after some 
hesitation decided to continue his ministry. His language 
now became more violent than ever; his attacks on the Pope 
more open and virulent. In self justification he claimed that 
the Pope’s commands were in contradiction to Christian charity 
and the Gospel, that they were unjust because inspired by 
lying reports. ‘“ We are not compelled,” he said, “ to obey all 
commands. When given in consequence of lying reports they 
are invalid; when in evident contradiction with the law of 
charity laid down by the Gospel, it is our duty to resist them.” 
Faced with this refusal of obedience, Alexander displayed all 
the moderation and craft of government which contemporaries 
were unanimous in attributing to him. He was nevertheless 
determined to rid himself of Savonarola for reasons—so his 
enemies would say—more political than religious and in May, 
1497 he pronounced the sentence of excommunication against 
the friar. For some time Savonarola submitted but by the end 
of the year he changed his mind. On Christmas day he celebrated 
three Masses and preached for “‘ his commission came from One 
higher than the Pope, higher than any creature.’’ His conviction 
that he was the inspired mouthpiece of God grew stronger; his 
invectives against Alexander grew fiercer and fiercer until 
finally he denied that he was Pope at all and appealed to a 
General Council to be summoned by the king of France. 

Savonarola’s influence in Florence was, however, on the 
wane. The withdrawal of the French armies left. him without 
his strongest support; his power over the people faded before 
the threat of a Papal interdict on the city. In an effort to regain 
his standing he was lead into blasphemous indiscretions. On 
more than one occasion he took the Blessed Sacrament into 
the pulpit and cried to God to strike him dead if his words were 
not inspired. On April 7, 1498 came the final fiasco of the 
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Ordeal by Fire. To prove his divine mission in face of the growing 
disillusionment of his followers, Savonarola was challenged to. 
walk through fire. He refused but the challenge was accepted 
by one of his most ardent supporters, who, however, baulked 
at the last moment and the whole affair was called off. In an 
instant the prestige of the one-time ruler of Florence vanished. 
Next day the enraged Florentines stormed the monastery of 
San Marco and made Savonarola a prisoner. 

Pope Alexander tried in vain to make the authorities hand 
over their prisoner to him; it was not consistent with the dignity 
of the Republic to do so. The Pope then granted the necessary 
permission to proceed with the trial of the Dominican and sent 
two Papal delegates to be present at the proceedings—one the 
General of the Dominicans and the other a bishop. Within six 
weeks Savonarola was condemned to death—a fate which 
would probably not have been his had he been sent to Rome. 
On the morning of May 23rd together with two companions he 
was hanged in the square before the palace of the Signory; his 
body was burnt and his ashes thrown into the Arno. 

The memory of Gerolamo Savonarola will not easily fade. 
Within a few years of his death Pope Julius II, who was no 
friend of Alexander VI, allowed Raphael to pay the dead monk 
the tribute of painting him in the Disputa beside the 
doctors of the Church and the most orthodox defenders of the 
Catholic Church; in Florence to this day the spot of his execution 
on the Piazza della Signoria is marked by a circle of brass; his 
monastery of San Marco has preserved his cell and the spot 
where the officers of the Signory took him into custody on the 
morning following the ordeal by fire. 

Nobody any longer claims that he was the first “ reformer ” 
in the Lutheran sense nor on the other hand does anybody 
seriously advocate his canonisation. Of his loyalty to the 
Catholic Church there can be no doubt. “ I have ever believed 
and do believe all that is believed by the Holy Roman Church 
and have ever submitted and do submit myself to her... Iam 
ever prepared to yield obedience to the Roman Church and 
declare that whosoever obeyeth her not shall be condemned ... 
and inasmuch as there be divers opinions as to the real definition 
of this Catholic Church I rely on Christ and on the decision of 
the Church of Rome.” 

And yet in fact his conduct belied his protestations. He 
clearly refused to submit to legitimate authority; he went so 
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far as to appeal to a General Council against the reigning Pope. 
His justification of his conduct was his divine mission; he was 
the mouthpiece of God and whoever refused to listen to him 
and to obey his message was refusing to obey the command of 
God. There precisely was his error; he struck at the very roots 
of authority in the Church which he wanted to reform. Quite 
clearly the Church needed reform and nowhere was that reform 
more necessary than in Rome and in the Roman curia. But 
reform at the price of obedience was not reform—it was revolt 
and for attempted revolt Savonarola paid with his life. It was 
a heavy penalty but it was a precious thing which he, perhaps 
unwittingly, was threatening to destroy. 

He died like a saint in a spirit of repentance and submission. 
During his last days in prison he wrote several works which 
show his dispositions at the time. Most touching of all is his 
exposition of the psalm Miserere. “‘ Unhappy I,”’ he wrote in 
the introduction, “ bereft of all help, who have offended both 
heaven and earth ! Whither shall I go? To whom shall I turn ? 
To whom shall I have recourse ? Who will have mercy on me ? 
I dare not lift my eyes to heaven because I have grievously 
sinned against it; on earth there is no refuge for me because I 
have been a scandal to it. What shall I do? Despair? Never! 
God is merciful, my Saviour is mindful of His children. God 
alone then is my refuge; He will not despies the work of His 
own hands, He will not reject His own likeness. To Thee, 
therefore, O God, I turn, sorrowful and repentant; Thou only 
art my hope, Thou only art my refuge. What shall I say to Thee 
since I do not dare to raise my eyes ?. I shall pour forth words of 
sorrow, I shall implore Thy mercy and say, miserere mei Deus 
secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.” 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. FREDERICK M. JONES 


SAFE MEN 


When there is work to be done, a cause to be ad- 
vanced, the unsafest men in the world to confide it to are 
those who are usually termed safe men. 


—Orestes Brownson 


DOCUMENTS 


La Documentation Catholique (2-11-52) gives the following 
account of the controversy which has centred around Father 
Feeney: 


In April 1949 the Jesuit college at Boston (Boston 
College) was disturbed by a doctrinal controversy, as a 
result of which three lay members of the professorial 
staff were dismissed by the Rector, Father William 
L. Kelleher, S.J., for having taught erroneous doctrine. 
These were Mr. Fakri Maluf, Mr. Charles Ewaskio 
and Mr. James R. Walsh. They maintained that all who 
were not members of the visible Church were damned and 
that those who denied this doctrine were guilty of heresy. 


The affair became a public scandal when Father 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., undertook in the press the defense 
of the dismissed laymen and their teaching. Since 1942 
Father Feeney had been Director of the St. Benedict 
Center of Cambridge, a centre for Catholic students 
attending the university of Harvard. Founded in 1940, 
the Center gave courses of evening lectures, which were 
widely followed. Father Feeney invited the expelled 
professors to join the lecturing staff of St. Benedict’s Center. 


In the face of such an attitude the Archbishop of . 
Boston, His Excellency the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
felt himself obliged to take public measures against 
Father Feeney, who for several months refused to submit 
to the orders of his superiors in the Society of Jesus. 
From 1 January 1949 Father Feeney’s faculties to hear 
Confessions in the archdiocese of Boston were withdrawn, 
At the same time the Archbishop condemned the 
activities of the St. Benedict Center. 


On 8 August 1949 the Congregation of the Holy 
Office addressed a letter to Archbishop Cushing, the 
text of which is only now made public. 


Since that time Father Feeney has made the St. 
Benedict Center the headquarters of a society called 
“« The Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” This 
consists of some hundreds of members who undertake to 
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propagate the condemned doctrine in question and accuse ° 
the Archbishop of Boston and other Catholics of heresy. 

The Holy Office, having again studied the case of 
Father Feeney, has ordered that the text of its letter of 
8 August 1949 should be published. This has been 
done by order of the Archbishop of Boston dated 4 - 
September 1952. 


THE SUPREME SACRED CONGREGATION OF 
THE HOLY OFFICE* 


From the Headquarters of the 
Holy Office 


August 8, 1949. 
Protocol Number 122/49. 


Your Excellency: 


This Supreme Sacred Congregation has followed very 
attentively the rise and the course of the grave controversy 
stirred up by certain associates of “‘ St. Benedict Center’ and 
“ Boston College ” in regard to the interpretation of that axiom: 
“ Outside the Church there is no salvation.” 

After having examined all the documents that are necessary 
or useful in this matter, among them information from your 
Chancery, as well as appeals and reports in which associates of 
“St. Benedict Center” explain their opinions and complaints, 
and also many other documents pertinent to the controversy, 
officially collected, the same Sacred Congregation is convinced 
that the unfortunate controversy arose from the fact that the 
axiom: ‘ outside the Church there is no salvation,’ was not 
correctly understood and weighed, and that the same con- 
troversy was rendered more bitter by serious disturbance of 
discipline arising from the fact that some of the associates of 
the institutions mentioned above refused reverence and obedience 
to legitimate authorities. 

Accordingly, the Most Eminent and Most Reverend 
Cardinals of this Supreme Congregation, in a plenary session, 
held on Wednesday, July 27, 1949, decreed, and the August 


* This is the offical English translation 
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Pontiff in an audience on the following Thursday, July 28, 1949, 
deigned to give his approval, that the following explanations 
pertinent to the doctrine, and also that invitations and exhor- 
tations relevant to discipline be given: 

We are bound by divine and Catholic faith to believe all 
those things which are contained in the word of God, whether 
it be Scripture or Tradition, and are proposed by the Church 
to be believed as divinely revealed, not only through solemn 
judgment but also through the ordinary and universal teaching 
office (Denzinger, n. 1792). 

Now, among those things which the Church has always 
preached and will never cease to preach is contained also that 
infallible statement by which we are taught that there is no 
salvation outside the Church. 

However, this dogma must be understood in that sense in 
which the Church herself understands it. For, it was not to 
private judgments that Our Saviour gave for explanation those 
things that are contained in the deposit of faith, but to the 
teaching authority of the Church. 

Now, in the first place, the Church teaches that in this 
matter there is question of a most strict command of Jesus 
Christ. For He explicitly enjoined on His apostles to teach all 
nations to observe all things whatsoever He Himself had com- 
manded (Matt., 28:19-20). 

Now, among the commandments of Christ, that one holds 
not the least place, by which we are commanded to be incor- 
porated by Baptism into the Mystical Body of Christ, which is 
the Church, and to remain united to Christ and to His Vicar, 
through whom He Himself in a visible manner governs the 
Church on earth. 

Therefore, no one will be saved who, knowing the Church 
to have been divinely established by Christ, nevertheless refuses 
to submit to the Church or withholds obedience from the Roman 
Pontiff, the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

Not only did the Saviour command that all nations should 
enter the Church, but He also decreed the Church to be a means 
of salvation, without which no one can enter the kingdom of 
eternal glory. 

In His infinite mercy God has willed that the effects, 
necessary for one to be saved, of those helps to salvation which 
are directed toward man’s final end, not by intrinsic necessity, 
but only by divine institution, can also be obtained in certain 
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circumstances when those helps are used only in desire and 

ing. This we see clearly stated in the Sacred Council of 
Trent, both in reference to the Sacrament of Regeneration and 
in reference to the Sacrament of Penance (Denzinger, nn. 
797, 807). 

. The same in jits‘own degree must be asserted of the Church, 

in as far as she is the general help to salvation. Therefore, that 
one may obtain eternal salvation, it is not always required that 
he be incorporated into the Church actually as a member, but 
it is necessary that at least he be united to her by desire and 
longing. 
However, this desire need not always be explicit, as it is in 
catechumens; but when a person is involved in invincible 
ignorance, God accepts also an implicit desire, so called because 
it is included in that good disposition of soul whereby a person 
wishes his will to be conformed to the will of God. 

These things are clearly taught in that dogmatic letter 
which was issued by the Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, on 
June 29, 1943, “On the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ.” 
(AAS, Vol. 35, an. 1943, p. 193 ff.). For in this letter the 
Sovereign Pontiff clearly distinguishes between those who are 
actually incorporated into the Church as members, and those 
who are united to the Church only by desire. 

Discussing the members of which the Mystical Body is 
composed here on earth, the same August Pontiff says: ‘Actually 
only those are to be included as members of the Church who 
have been baptized and profess the true faith, and who have 
not been so unfortunate as to separate themselves from the 
unity uf the Body, or been excluded by legitimate authority for 
faults committed.” 

Towards the end of this same Encyclical Letter, when 
most affectionately inviting to unity those who do not belong 
to the body of the Catholic Church, he mentions those who 
“are related to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by a certain 
unconscious yearning and desire,” and these he by no means 
excludes from eternal salvation, but on the other hand states 
that they are in a condition “in which they cannot be sure of 
their salvation” since “ they still remain deprived of those 
many heavenly gifts and helps which can only be enjoyed in 
the Catholic Church ” (AAS, loc. cit., 243). 

With these wise words he reproves both those who exclude 
from eternal salvation all united to the Church only by implicit 
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desire, and those who falsely assert that men can be saved 
equally well in every religion (cf. Pope Pius IX, Allocution 
“Singulari quadam,” in Denzinger, nn. 1641, ff.—also Pope 
Pius IX in the Encyclical Letter “‘ Quanto conficiamur moerore ” 
in Denzinger, n. 1677). 

But it must not be thought that any kind of desire of 
entering the Church suffices that one may be saved. It is 
necessary that the desire by which one is related to the Church 
be animated by perfect charity. Nor can an implicit desire 
produce its effect, unless a person has supernatural : faith: 
“For he who comes to God must believe that God exists and 
is a rewarder of those who seek Him” (Hebrews, 11:6). The 
Council of Trent declares (Session VI, chap. 8): ‘ Faith is the 
beginning of man’s salvation, the foundation and root of all 
justification, without which it is impossible to please God and 
attain to the fellowship of His children ” (Denzinger, n. 801). 

From what has been said it is evident that those things which 
are proposed in the periodical “‘ From the Housetops,”’ fascicle 3, 
as the genuine teaching of the Catholic Church are far from 
being such and are very harmful both to those within the Church 
and those without. 


From these declarations which pertain to doctrine certain 
conclusions follow which regard discipline and conduct, and 
which cannot be unknown to those who vigorously defend the 
necessity by which all are bound of belonging to the true Church 
and of submitting to the authority of the Roman Pontiff and 
of the Bishops, “‘whom the Holy Ghost has placed . . . to rule the 
Church ” (Acts, 20:28). 


Hence, one cannot understand how the St. Benedict Center 
can consistently claim to be a Catholic school and wish to be 
accounted such, and yet not conform to the prescriptions of 
Canons 1381 and 1382 of the Code of Canon Law, and continue 
to exist as a source of discord and rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority and as a source of the disturbance of many consciences. 


Furthermore, it is beyond understanding how a member of 
a religious institute, namely Father Feeney, presents himself 
as a “‘ Defender of the faith,’’ and at the same time does not 
hesitate to attack the catechetical instruction proposed by 
lawful authorities, and has not even feared to incur grave 
sanctions threatened by the sacred canons because of his serious 
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violations of his duties as a religious, a priest and an ordinary 
member of the Church. 

Finally, it is in no wise to be tolerated that certain Catholics 
shall claim for themselves the right to publish a periodical, for 
the purpose of spreading theological doctrines, without the 
permission of competent Church Authority, called the 
“imprimatur,’’ which is prescribed by the sacred canons. 

Therefore, let them who in grave peril are ranged against 
the Church seriously bear in mind that after ‘‘ Rome has spoken ” 
they cannot be excused even by reasons of good faith. Certainly, 
their bond and duty of obedience toward the Church is much 
graver than that of those who as yet are related to the Church 
“only by an unconscious desire.’”’ Let them realize that they 
are children of the Church, lovingly nourished by her with the 
milk of doctrine and the sacraments, and hence, having heard 
the clear voice of their Mother, they cannot be excused from 
culpable ignorance, and therefore to them applies without any 
restriction that principle: submission to the Catholic Church 
and to the Sovereign Pontiff is required as necessary for salvation. 

In sending this letter, I declare my profound esteem, and 


remain 
Your Excellency’s most devoted 


F. CARDINAL MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI 


A. Ottaviani 
Assessor 


To His Excellency 
Most Reverend Richard James Cushing 
Archbishop of Boston. 


A TOSTAL THOUGHT 


Good people, grow geraniums, 

The red, and grow the white between, 

And pink with blossoms primed with scent— 
Make rife the openest of flowers ; 

Show us who walk through villages 

Ensigns of your content. 


—Padraic Colum, 
from “ Rural Ireland ” 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 


(1) These words were first used by Isaias the prophet (8th cent. 

B.C.). He was referring directly to the return 

‘‘ PREPARE YE” of the Jewish exiles from their captivity in 

Babylonia—in the present Iraq. (This libera- 

tion took place several centuries later.) But indirectly, as is 

general with Isaias, he was also referring to the coming of the 

promised Redeemer. He speaks as an announcer going before 
a king, proclaiming that the way be prepared. 


(2) Many centuries later, when John the Baptist was preparing 
the Jews for the public mission of Jesus, he recalled these words 
of Isaias (vid. gosp. last Sun.). It was John’s special task to 
announce, and prepare the people for, the coming mission of 
Jesus the Redeemer. [Quote from last gosp. of Mass.] 


(3) The Church now,.in each recurring Advent (Coming), 
puts the same words before us to warn us to prepare ourselves 
to celebrate worthily the feast of the coming of our Redeemer 
on earth. 


“ Rvery mountain . . . brought low.” In preparing a way in 
our souls for the coming feast we must, to use the scriptural 
comparison, remove the heights, i.e. the obstructions or sins, 
that stand between us and God. If mortal sin is preventing 
Christ from coming into our souls, we have to make a good 
Confession and have such sin taken away. ‘“ Do penance,” 
said the Baptist. This is a time of special grace. And when 
Christ offers to renew His divine life in the soul, do not answer 
that there is no room for Him within. 


“ Every valley shall be filled.” And if our repentance is genuine 
it means that we are resolved to fill whatever valleys or gaps 
there may have been in our duties to God, e.g. neglecting Mass 
or the sacraments or daily prayers; or failures in our duties 
towards one another. There are people, e.g., who fuss a lot 
about what might be called their favourite imperfections, but 
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who turn a blind eye to their debts, or perhaps go for years 
without making any effort to pay back borrowed money. 

The crooked shall be made straight. We must have, not a mere 
wish, but a real will to give up the crookedness or deception 
(or self-deception) that these sins always involve. When the 
tax-gatherers asked John: “‘ What shall we do? ” he answered: 
“Do (i.e. demand) nothing more than that which is appointed 
you” (L.3:13). 


Make the rough ways plain. By this we may understand: 


(i) Doing acts of charity. The Baptist gave a few practical 
examples. ‘“‘ He that hath two coats, let him give to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do in like manner ” 
(L.3:11). There are few people so poor that they cannot do an 
act of kindness to another. There is a special call on our charity 
at this season. By such practical exercise of charity we spread 
the joy of Christmas. It was to poor men, shepherds, that the 
angels announced the birth of Jesus. Our Lord loves the poor, 
and He will reward those who assist them. 


(ii) Kindness in manner. “ Do violence to no man,”’ said the 
Baptist (L.3:14). More perhaps than at any other season, we 
now see how much can be achieved by gentleness. Christ who 
came to conquer the whole world, came as a little child, quietly 
and gently as the dew (vid. Introit today’s Mass). 


For a distinguished visitor we prepare... And if any very 
distinguished person were to invite one of us to celebrate with 
So Must WE him his birthday, we should try not to 
PREPARE appear untidy or shabby. So should we 

prepare to celebrate worthily Christ’s birth- 
day. Of course people already are preparing for Christmas. 
But it would be a sham sort of preparation, if our souls (for 
which He really came) were not prepared. Non-believers may 
not know any better. There stands One in the midst of them 
whom they know not. Jesus expects more of ‘ His own.” 

Above all, we must repent for our sins. And if our repentance 
is sincere, it will prove itself in such things as we have been 
_ considering. What the Baptist told the people in preparing 

.them for the coming of Jesus applies equally to us today in our 
preparation for Christmas. ‘‘ Do penance,” he said, “for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt.3:2); and he also said: 
“ bring forth therefore fruits worthy of penance ” (L.3:8). . 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 


WHAT THE INCARNATION MEANS TO US 
“* The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men.” 


Christmas is the happiest of all feasts, because it commemorates 

the most wonderful event that ever took place 

Wuy Gop amongst men. The Son of God having taken 

CAME our nature began to live amongst us. So 

wonderful indeed is this, that although 

hundreds of millions of us know it to be true, it must seem almost 
unbelievable to those who have not the faith. 


Yet if they once realized that God in His love made us to 
know, love, and be with, Himself ; and that after the Fall He 
alone could save us from being lost for ever, then it would not 
seem incredible that He should come to save us. 


Let us see what a difference to us His coming has made. 
A. We know God better. We could, by the 
CONSEQUENCES mere light of reason, know something of God. 
oF His ComInG We could, in addition, by reading the Old 
Testament learn what God revealed about 
Himself to the Chosen People. Yet how much better than they, 
“do we now know God since He came on earth to enlighten every 
man. God no longer speaks to us as of old through prophets, 
but “ by His Son ” (epist.). “I speak that which I have seen 
with my Father ” (J.8:38). Today even a child, if he knows the 
general teaching of the gospels, knows God better than did the 
learned doctors of the Jewish Law. 


B. It is easier to love God. (1) Because we now see how much 
God, must love us, seeing that He took our nature. The Old 
Testament tells us for example that God is merciful; but we see 
His mercy exercised in the forgivingness of Jesus. 

(2) It is also easier now for us to love God for this reason, 
that God-made-man has now something in common with us, 
namely, our own human nature. The fact that Jesus came to us 
as a child, lived in a human family, had joys and sorrows such 
as we have—all that makes it easier for us not to be frightened 
of God but to love and draw near to Him. 

©. That in turn will help us to serve Him more faithfully. 
For our religion is not merely the keeping of a number of laws, 
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but loyalty to a person, Jesus. That is what gave the saints their 
devotion and the martyrs their strength. 

Moreover Jesus has shown us how to serve God. ‘ For I have 
given you an example that as I have done to you so you do also ” 
(J.13:15). Example is the best teacher and what God asks us 
to do, He Himself has done. He has shown us, e.g. how to be 
obedient, to suffer, to be patient, to be humble, to be brave. 

D. Again it is easier for us to pray to God now when we know 
that as man, God has actually experienced our needs, and suffered 
pain and disappointments, just as we do. He is not one “ who 
cannot have compassion on our infirmities: but one tempted in 
all things like as we are [but] without sin ” (Heb.4:15). 

Truly then “ the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to 

all men” (epist.).. That is why we rejoice 
THANKS this day. And should: 

(1) Be thankful to God as we recall all that 
His coming means to us. People sometimes point to the evil in 
the world and say that Christianity has failed. (They might 
with equal reason point to dirty faces and say that water has 
failed.) There is indeed much evil in the world. But how much 
more evil would there be, and in the lives of each one of us, only 
for Christ’s help and guidance. And only for Christianity there 
would be no hope for anything to redress the misfortunes of this 
life; and worst of all, no hope of forgiveness of sin. 

(2) Show our thanks. The crib reminds us of what God has 
done to seek and help us. We can have no real welcome for 
Jesus unless we have in our souls that grace of friendship that 
He came to bring us. If we have that sanctifying grace we can 
and should during this season welcome Him in Holy Communion; 
and in that way help to make up for the want of faith in Jesus, 
and the want of friendship, of those who even yet know Him not. 


SUNDAY IN OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD 


The epistle today reminds us that the Son of God became 
man so that He might redeem us and make us adopted children 
of God; and therefore fellow-heirs with Himself of the kingdom 
of heaven. The gospel tells how at the Presentation of Jesus 
in the temple and the Purification of Mary (ceremonies of the 
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Old Law with which they complied) Simeon and Anna saw in 
the Divine Child the long promised Redeemer. [Read epist, 
and gosp.]. 

Needless to say, we all want to be amongst the redeemed: to 
enter our inheritance. Now, our Lord has pointed out to us 
one necessary condition for that, which we might fittingly 
consider today. One day, calling a child He “ set him in the 


midst ” of the apostles and said: ‘ Unless you . . . become as 
little children you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt.18:2). 


Now grown-up people should not be childish. But there must 
be some characteristics or qualities which children have in their 
natural life and which it is necessary for us to have in the spiritual 
life, if we are to enter into the kingdom of heaven. Let us see 
what these are. [Mnem. W.H.A.T.] 

Willingness (a) to learn. Children may, or may not, like 

school. But they do want to learn. The 
CHARACTERISTICS questions they keep asking! And they 
OF CHILDHOOD accept the answers without hesitation. 

(b) To be guided. Where their natural 
impulses are strong, no doubt they will strive to have their own 
way. But in general, they are very ready to be guided by those 
whom they trust. They.even like rules. (At a certain school, 
a child once asked: ‘‘ Please, must we do what we like today 
again ”’) 

We grown-up people are not expected to be credulous. We 
are expected to use our reason; and the more reasons we have 
for our faith, the better. But once we know the authority 
behind our faith (God and His Church) we should accept, as 
readily as children would, its teaching and its guidance. 
‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a child, 
shall not enter into it ’” (L.18:17 and see L.10:21). 

Humility. What makes children docile is that they realize 
their own littleness and dependence on others. Nor have they 
any feeling of being more important than other children—unless 
* ideas ’’ are put into their heads. 

Adults of course must learn to fend for themselves. But it will 

-keep us from being too self-satisfied and superior, if we remember 
that in all things we are dependent on God. And that in our 
spiritual needs we are in His sight as helpless as children. That 
was the chief teaching of St Teresa of Lisieux, who called it the 
way of spiritual childhood (vid. lect. VI 3rd Oct.). It is the 
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teaching of Christ who said to the ambitious disciples: ‘‘ Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, he is 
the greater in the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt.18:4). 

Affection. A child loves its parents and others whose kindness 
is proved. It makes free with them. Reserve or formality 
towards parents would be absurd. And all this can go with the 
greatest respect for them. 

That is just what our attitude to God should be: one of love 
and reverence, without being “ distant’ in our approach to 
Him. Surely the fact that God came to us as a little child shows 
us that He is not severe, and that we can approach Him without 
fear or hesitation. The apostles on one occasion thought that 
Jesus would be annoyed because people were bringing children 
to Him for Him to touch them. He was annoyed; but it was 
with the apostles for trying to keep the children back (Mk.10:14). 

Trust.. Children in all their needs and troubles turn with 
complete trust to-their parents. To them they leave all worry 
and all arrangements for the future. That is why, even in the 
most adverse circumstances, children are for the most part 
care-free and happy. 

We are all children of God, our Father and benefactor. If we 
would cast our cares upon Him, and accept His arrangements, 
i.e. His will, we should have peace for our souls. 

Conclusion. Children of their very nature have, and need, 
those qualities that we have been considering. We may not 
have, in the spiritual life, the corresponding virtues. But we 
need them. ‘ The kingdom of heaven is for such ” (Matt.19:14). 
That is not a mere recommendation. It isa command. “ Unless 
you become as little children you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ” (Matt.18:2). 


FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME 
THE HOLY NAME. BLASPHEMY 


The name Jesus, which we honour by today’s feast, is our 

Lord’s personal name. Christ, or the Christ, 

‘MEANING OF or the Messiah (sometimes Messias), is rather 

“ JESUS ” a title, meaning the Anointed [King], whom 

the Jews were awaiting. Recall: “I am not 

the Ohrist”’ (gosp. 3 Adv.). Kings at their coronation are 
anointed. 
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The name Jesus means God-is-a-saviour. We have other 
examples in Scripture of names given because of what they 
signify. E.g. God called Abraham by that name to signify that 
He had made him a “ father of many nations” (Gen.17:5). 
Our Lord changed Simon’s name to Peter to signify “ rock” 
(J.1:42). Before Jesus was born it was revealed by an angel 
from heaven, both to our Lady (L.1:31) and to St Joseph 
(Matt.1:21), that the Child was to be given that name for “ He 
shall save His people from their sins.” 

A mere word or name (as advertisers realize) brings to our 

minds, or sums up, that for which it stands. 
THE EFFECT A friend’s name brings to mind that person, 
OF A NAME and all that he means to us. Now if that is 

so of names generally, how much more is it 
true of that name “ which is above all names ” (Phil.2:9). It 
brings to mind perhaps the thought of the @ivine Child, or of 
Jesus teaching, or doing an act of kindness, or on His cross, 
or in the Blessed Sacrament. Always it stands for goodness, 
help, and love. 

And we should deliberately recall to mind, or pronounce, the 
Holy Name for that very purpose. St Bernard says that if we 
are tempted to sins like anger or impurity or despair, there is 
nothing that helps us more than to recall that holy name. 
For when we pronounce that name we recall the Person who is 
the perfect example of all the virtues, and our helper in all our 
troubles. To encourage that, the Church grants an indulgence 
of 300 days for invoking the name of Jesus and Mary. 


Respect for a person carries with it respect for that person’s 

name. Reverence for God (our first duty in 

REVERENCE FOR life) should show itself in reverence for His 

Gop’s NAME name. “Hallowed (ie. praised) be thy 

name” we say in the Our Father. The Jews 

regarded God’s special name, Jahveh, as “ glorious and terrible ” 

(vid. e.g. Ps.98:3); and had so much reverence for it that they 

were forbidden to pronounce it, but used instead some expression 
like “ the Lord.” 


But we need not have any such hesitation. For since then 
God has sent His Divine Son to come amongst us. We think of 
Jesus more as a friend than as terrible. We extensively use the 
letters IHS, which are the first letter (IH being an old form of J) 
and the last of His name. We freely call Jesus by His personal 
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name, just as His mother would. (And, incidentally, we know 
that He, the Good Shepherd, in turn knows us by our names.) 

“ Freely,’’ but not with an irreverent freeness, not “ in vain.” 

Few people would talk in a way that was 
IRREVERENCE deliberately insulting, about God or the 

saints, or anything holy like the sacraments 
or Scripture. That would be the great sin of blasphemy. But 
many people speak without due reverence of holy things, and 
use God’s name in a heedless or irreverent way. It is irreverent 
to take God’s name because you are angry, or just to show those 
present what strong language you can use. And it gives scandal 
to others, for it tends to lessen the respect we should have for 
everything that pertains to God. 

It may be that this is no more than a thoughtless habit with 
some people. But that does not make it free from blame. You 
would not excuse a disrespectful bandying of your parents’ 
names on the mere grounds that “ it was only a habit.” Any 
bad habit can with perseverence be corrected. 

Conclusion. It would increase our devotion to the Holy Name, 
and help to atone for the misuse of it, if we said with attention 
such prayers as the Divine Praises, the litany of the Holy Name, 
or Soul of Christ Sanctify Me. And in saying such prayers we 
should try, as far as we can, to remember that the very name 
of the Lord we pray to denotes salvation, and that “ there is no 
other name under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved (epist.). 


THE CIRCUMCISION 
INTEMPERANCE 


Mary and Joseph, as pious Israelites, complied with the 
Jewish law in having Jesus circumcised. 

At Circumcision a child was given his name. More important, 
by that ceremony he was formally made a member of the 
Chosen People; for circumcision was “ a sign of the covenant ” 
(Gen.17:11) made between God and Abraham. By it a person, 
therefore, inherited the privileges of the Jewish faith and also 
incurred its obligations. It thus bore some resemblance to our 
Baptism, at which we acquire the privileges and incur the 
obligations of a Christian. ; 

For that reason, and also because it falls on the first day of 
our civil year, today is a suitable occasion for us to consider 
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how we may be failing in our Christian duties. We will find 
guidance in today’s instruction of St Paul that we should live 
a sober, orderly life. 
For sobriety or temperance, being the virtue by which we 
avoid extremes, is required in all our activities, 
APPLICATION OF (1) Virtues. Even a virtue can be spoiled by 
TEMPERANCE excess. We cannot of course have too much 
faith or hope or charity, because of the very 
nature of these virtues. Nor should we in any virtue be guided 
by the limits of the worldly wise who tell us to be “ reasonable ” 
or “ sensible.” But still, we must avoid the kind of excess that 
turns a virtue into a failing. E.g. meekness into weakness, 
thrift into miserliness, or a desire for correctness into harshness 
towards others. 


(2) Recreation. Recreation is necessary for our well-being, 
physical, mental, and moral. But excess, e.g. in dancing or 
gambling, is at least a sinful waste of time and health and money. 
Worse: other sins are very likely to follow. 


(3) General behaviour and dress. You will notice that the same 
expressions “‘in bad taste,” ‘out of place,’ “ unbecoming ” 
apply equally to art, conversation, behaviour, and dress. In 
decorating, e.g., a person of taste will take care that nothing 
looks out of place. A similar sense of restraint (which goes under 
the name of modesty) would tell one in what circumstances 
one’s manner or conversation is too forward or otherwise out 
of place. 

Similarly as regards dress, a woman of good taste will realize 
that what is permissible in one place, might be in another place 
vulgar and immodest. Or, e.g. in church, quite offensive. And 
more important than mere appearance is the fact that modesty, 
i.e. restraint, whether in dress, conversation, or behaviour, is a 
safeguard of purity. 

(4) Food. God intends that we should enjoy our food. But 
again, want of restraint would be sinful. 


(i) Eating. A grave sin of over-eating would be very rare— 
apart from the Church laws of fasting and abstinence. 


(ii) Drinking. But one could easily enough commit a grave 
sin of taking too much intoxicating drink. Grave, because it 
would be an unlawful blotting out of the precious gift of reason. 
And also because, as everyone knows, it brings all sorts of other 
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evils in its train. Furthermore, if a person drinks to excess, not 
only he but his dependants, if he has any, have to suffer for his 
selfishness. 

It sometimes happens, for one reason or another, that a person 
who may have taken only a little drink is nevertheless unex- 
pectedly overcome by it. Such a one is not accountable for 
what he did not foresee. 

Total abstinence, though an extreme, is often recommended. 

Because intoxicating drink, like a drug, has 
TOTAL the peculiar power of sometimes setting up an 
ABSTINENCE extreme craving almost before the victim is 

himself aware of it. Some people are so 
constituted, mentally or physically, that they can never be 
content to drink in moderation. For such people, if they can 
only be got to realize their position, the only safe course is total 
abstinence. And it is the easier course for themselves. And 
others who know their difficulty should not put temptation in 
their way.. Young people, too, are much more disposed than 
older people to becoming victims to alcohol, and they also should 
abstain altogether. Other people should not coax them, e.g. at 
parties, to break their pledge. 

Some people observe total abstinence for other and entirely 
supernatural motives. [Quote the Pioneer prayer.] 

Conclusion. There can be few of us, if any, who have not some 
defect or excess to correct. Each one therefore knows a resolution 
he ought to make this day. It will be the best New Year’s gift 
he can give to Jesus, ‘‘ who gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity ” (epist.). 


THE EPIPHANY 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
“ The Gentiles shall walk . . . thy rising.” 


In the epistle today Isaias foretells how the gentile, i.e. pagan, 
countries will be given the light of faith. 
WE ARE The gospel tells how, soon after the birth of 
Ex-GENTILES Christ, representatives of the Gentiles came 
to reverence and so to recognize the new-born 

King. [Read epist. and gosp.]. 
The prophecy of Isaias, fortunately for us, has since been 
fulfilled. We, like all peoples who were not of the Jewish race, 
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are ex-Gentiles. Rome, once the capital of the gentile world, 
is now the capital of Christendom. The Epiphany, therefore, 
has always been celebrated as one of the very biggest feasts of 
the year. It is a day, too, on which we ought to remember those 
_ other peoples who are as yet pagan. 
Helping foreign missions is not a work merely for occasional 
heroic souls with a special vocation. Indeed, 
OuR without widespread support, like the “ home 
OBLIGATIONS front ’ in a war, a faithful few could do but 
little. All of us have an obligation based on: 

I. Gratitude. (i) We have recently been considering what the 
Incarnation means to us. Later in the year, we shall be con- 
sidering what the Redemption cost our Lord. What are our 
little troubles, set against our privileges thus so dearly won? 
We ought, then, in gratitude to God to help that His “ kingdom 
come.” 

(ii) We owe it in gratitude to those, from St Paul to our own 
National Apostle, who suffered to bring the faith to us, when 
we were a foreign mission. And we owe it to all these who, 
since then, have suffered . . . to pass the faith down to us. 

II. Charity. (i) Love of God if sincere (and therefore practical) 
means making God’s interests ours: doing His will. Now His 
will is that all souls, so precious to Him, be saved (vid.I.Tim.2:4). 
That is why Christ came on earth; and founded His Church. 
And “ other sheep... bring ” (J.10:16). Helping foreign missions 
is therefore a work specially pleasing to our Lord. 

(ii) Love of neighbour. We instinctively feel that we should 
help people in distress, e.g. during famine, sickness, etc. ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbour ”’ is a Christian command. Now pagans live in 
spiritual distress. Pius XI says: ‘‘ None so poor, so naked, s0 
sick, hungry, and thirsty, as those without the knowledge and 
grace of God.” He says this kind of charity surpasses all other 
charity by as much as the soul surpasses the body, heaven the 
earth, and eternity time. And we, like the angels at the Nativity 
can bring to these our fellow-men “ good tidings of great joy.” 

(iii) Charity to missioners whether priests, teachers, doctors, 
or nurses. Their work is hard ... They are making greater 
sacrifices than we are. We often help an overworked friend. 
These labourers are overworked, for they are “ few.” 

Ill. By the command of its Founder the Church has to be 
missionary. It was our Lord’s last instruction to the apostles 
(vid. L.24:47). And He did not intend it for the apostles alone; 
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for they could not personally convey the gospel teaching to 
everyone. He meant it for all of us. And if we cannot literally 
“go” or “ teach” we must help those who can. The Church 
has now some 400 million members. But more than four times 
that number still remain to be reached. “‘ How shall they hear 
... (Rom.10:14-15). 
Our first need is to recognize the obligation we all have; 
and to be interested. Then we shall find no 
How CAN want of ways of helping. We should therefore: 
WE HELP ? (a) Read about the missions... 
(b) Support mission activities: meetings, 
displays, etc. 


(c) Give some money contributions. [Give an example, e.g. 
Matt Talbot.] 

(d) Most of all, pray. All can do that. Our Lord specifically 
commands it. ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest .. .” 
(L.10:2). The extraordinary conversions and almost miraculous 
helps that missioners often meet with must be answers to the 
prayers of millions for their work. 

Remember, when we help the missions there is, thereby, 
something done to save souls that otherwise would not have 
been done. “ If I had no other recompense for all my labours... 
than the assurance that a single soul . . . has been saved, I would 
consider my life well spent ’—St Francis Xavier. 


Co. Donegal. JAMES MAcLOUGHLIN 
END OF THE SERIES 


The MeDevitt Institute, is 
Glenties, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Dear Eprror, 

May I call Father Brady’s 

attention to the following quota- 
tion from Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
by Maisie Ward, page 440: 
** the adventurer has a right to his 
adventure, and the amateur to his 
hobby ... But neither has any 
right to a general judgment of 
coldness or contempt for those 
whose hobby is human living... 
You will never hear the builders 
of Buckfast say : ‘How contem- 
tible are those Catholics who 
pray in common churches; tawdry 
with waxwork imagery and reposi- 
tory art.’ ”’ 

The tolerance of this great 
English convert might be imitated. 

Father Brady’s reference to 
dirty churches, altar linen, etc. 
would seem to assume that such 
are common occurrences. That is 
quite contrary to my experience 
of forty years as a priest. Once 
only have I come across un- 
becoming linen. 

JAMES O’CONNOR 
The Parochial House, 
Castlegregory, 
Co. Kerry. 


DEAR SIR, 


The subject of vocations dis- . 


cussed in your columns is a 
problem not confined to Ireland; 
which is my excuse for a modest 
contribution from this side of St. 
George’s Channel. 

The problem is urgent and 
widespread. At present the attack 
on it is piece-meal, and far from 
co-ordinated. In its full extent 


the problem should be seen as one 
affecting vocations to the service 
of God in the priesthood, secular 
and regular; in the lay brother. 
hoods; and also to the orders of 
nuns and sisters, contemplative 
and active. Seen thus the co- 
ordination of efforts to solve the 
problem far transcends the powers 
of individual priests and indeed 
of individual orders. 

One way to co-ordinate all 
efforts would be to have each year 
a Vocation Sunday, followed bya 
Vocation Week. The choice of a 
Sunday would be governed by 
many factors. Whit Sunday sug- 
gests itself both on liturgical and 
practical grounds. Whit week is 
in many ways a holiday week, 
when monasteries and convents 
and religious houses, and even 
seminaries would be invited to 
open their doors to enquiren, 
Vocation Sunday itself would be 
devoted by the parish clergy to 
exhortations on Vocation with the 
offer of help and guidance. 

It is, however, obvious that the 
designation of a Sunday for this 
purpose is not in the power of the 
clergy. If such a plan—humbly 
submitted for consideration—wer 
to commend itself to the Hierarchy, 
it would be needless to add that 
the success of the scheme would be 
enhanced if the occasion wer 
graced by a joint appeal by their 
Lordships. 


(Mgr.) JAMES REDMOND 


Blundelisands, 
Liverpool. 
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Saint Vincent de Paul. Mer. Jean 
Calvet. Translated by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. London: Burns 
Oates. Pp. 302. Price 21/-. 


A FEw years ago the interest of 
Catholics was aroused when the 
Paris publishing firm, Editions 
Albin Michel, announced that 
they had a new hagiographical 
series in preparation. Entitled 
Les Grands Spirituels, it would 
deal with the founders of various 
‘schools of spirituality ”’ 
endeavouring to trace in their 
lives the evolution of their doctrine 
and seeking to identify such 
events as might reasonably be 
regarded as the milestones in their 
ascent towards God. It was 
promised that none would be 
chosen as authors for the various 
items in the projected series save 
scholars of known theological, 
historical, literary and _ critical 
competence and that nothing 
would be published that did not 
seem to possess lasting worth and 
real literary value. 


Abbé Omer Englebert was 
chosen as general editor and one 
can readily imagine his gleeful 
satisfaction when Monsignor Jean 
Calvet, former Rector of the 
Paris Catholic Institute, consented 
to write the volume on Saint 
Vincent de Paul. The Monsignor 
was not only a first-class theolo- 
gian, but he was in the front rank 
of men of letters, having published 
a most imposing array of works 
on French literature; furthermore, 
he was peerless in his knowledge of 
the religious history of seven- 
teenth century France and had 
specialised acquaintance with the 
sources for the biography of Saint 
Vincent, on which he had written 
a book in 1913. : 

From such an author no ordinary 
‘ Life of St. Vincent” was to be 


expected and when Monsignor 
Calvet’s did appear in 1948 it was 
rightly hailed by the most eminent 
critics as ‘‘a very model of its 
kind.’’ No other book of its size 
succeeded as it did in setting 
forth what is intuitively recog- 
nized to be the authentic Vincent 
de Paul, simply because no other 
author but Monsignor Calvet could 
range so mightily from end to end 
of the kingdom of spiritual and 
temporal distress in which Vincent 
de Paul had reigned supreme. 
With amazing skill and cogency 
the Monsignor shows us Vincent 
as a character perfectly integrated, 
‘without doubt a great saint, 
but primarily a great man” 
(p. 135) and in the process reveals 
himself to be not only a superb 
scholar and fascinating raconteur 
but a man of priestly sensibilities 
and as patriotic a Frenchman as 
ever sang the Marseillaise. 


It is distressing, but necessary in 
the interests of true criticism, to 
note that the present translation 
is unworthy. of the original. It 
contains too many errors, in- 
accuracies, inconsistencies, omis- 
sions and interpolations. Thus the 
English version of Vincent’s letter 
to Cardinal Mazarin begins with 
Monsieur, instead of Monseigneur 
(p. 192) and the term Filles de la 
Charité is, for no apparent reason, 
rendered now one way, now 
another, (e.g. p. 114-5), but never 
in the accepted, quasi-official way, 
‘* Daughters of Charity.’’ Most of 
Monsignor Calvet’s mistakes or 
misprints in proper names are 
carried over into the English 
version (e.g. Solminhac for 
Solminihac, p. 94), which defect 
is, perhaps, pardonable, but what 
on earth is one to think when one 
finds a mistake not only trans- 
ferred but worsened in the “‘ trans- 
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lation”? ? For example, instead 
of the more recognised spelling 
Goussault Monsignor Calvet writes 
Goussaut, but on page 109 of the 
book under review this appears as 
Gaissant and as such is duly 
catalogued separately (!) in the 
Index (p. 300), being there the 
first item of a section in which, 
incidentally, Goussaut itself under- 
goes yet another sea-change before 
emerging as Gousseaut ! 

P. O'KEEFFE 


Portrait of Europe. Salvador de 
Madariaga. London: Hollis and 
Carter. 1952. Pp. 204. 18/-. 


Tuts is a clever book. Senor de 
Madariaga sketches for us a 
portrait of the Europe he knows 
and loves so well, and does it with 
all the wit and wisdom we have 
come to associate with his pen. 
His book is a plea for a better 
understanding between the diverse 
nations which make up Europe, 
for a deeper realization of their 
common heritage, If he stresses 
the humanist rather than the 
Christian elements of this heritage, 
it. is perhaps becaus he seees 
Europe as Christian in will and 
Socratic in mind, and finds more 
material in the complexity of its 
mind than in the unity of its will. 
He has given elsewhere his ideal 
of a European Union; here he aims 
merely at an understanding of the 
racial and cultural tensions in the 
fine network that is Europe, in 
the hope that such an under- 
standing will help towards the 
political union he desires. 

This approach might be ade- 
quate if the enemy we faced were 
an external one, like the Moslem 
tide for the mediaeval world. But 
when the failure is from within, 
it is not enough to remind people _ 
of a common culture. The decay 
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of a civilization is a natural 
phenomenon; it has occurred as a 
terminal phase of many cultures 
including the Greek one our author 
admires so much. It would seem 
that a firmer bond than mutual 
understanding between nations is 
needed to save—or rather to 
resurrect—the historical Christian 
civilization of this little cape of the 
Asiatic mainland. That this bond 
can only be a supernatural faith 
has been demonstrated by the 
numerous failures from the days 
of the Caesars to those of Comte 
and James F. Byrnes to find any 
other. This theme, amply de- 
veloped by Belloc and Dawson, 
and more recently by Gilson in his 
Mercier Lectures, might have been 
taken up with profit here by Don 
Salvador. However, this is asking 
too much perhaps of a book that 
sets out to be descriptive merely, 
of a writer with his genial insight 
into national character. 

He takes France, England, 
Spain, Italy, and France in pairs, 
and outlines the tension proper to 
each pair. He attaches perhaps an 
undue importance to language as 
an indication of national character. 
(“* We know that the frequency of 
E in French stands for measure 
and balance, the Spaniard expres- 
ses the fullness of his passionate 
nature in O and A...”). His 
treatment of German, however, is 
@ pure joy: “ too many books in 
the language; too many chapters 
in the books; too many sentences 
in the chapters; too many words 
in the sentences; too many letters 
in the words; too many strokes in 
the letters; too much ink in the 


similarities, between the different 
nations. He devotes a special 
chapter each to the “ unclassifi- 


strokes . . .” 
ie Don Salvador continues with 4 
ee section on the ‘‘ resonances,” or 
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able’ nations, the Irish and the 
Swiss. ‘“ The Irish are Spaniards 
who have lost their way and got 
stranded in the North where they 
do not helong. That is why they 
are the only Northern Catholics, 
and the most unhappy of all 
Northerners. All Northerners are 
unhappy—that goes without say- 
ing; but the others are unhappy, 
so to speak, by nature while the 
Irish are unhappy as the outcome 
of a tragedy, that fatal mistake 
that took them northwards from 
their native Spain.” By now 
certain differences have arisen 
between the two races, of course; 
“clouds will tell, and a certain 
amount of that constant rain must 
eventually get into the blood. 
Poteen is but a poor apology for 
wine, and black tea is just black 
despair in a cup.”’ Many returned 
to their native Spain during the 
seventeenth century, but most 
remained: ‘‘ One solution might be 
to send them all to Germany; for 
the Irish would teach the Germans 
to disobey, and if the Germans 
learnt how to disobey, Europe 
might perhaps be saved. The idea 
is tempting. But it might have 
disastrous results. For if the Irish 
were ever to disappear from the 
history and destiny of England, 
the English themselves might for- 
get the little disobedience the Irish 
have taught them. And that would 
be the end of all things.’’ Familiar- 
ity with the absurd makes Irish, 
Poles and Spaniards kin; it sets 
them over against the English— 
most reasonable of races. ‘‘It is this 
which arouses the anger of the 
Irishman,who hates reasonableness 
more than anything on earth, 
particularly: when he notices that, 
handled by the English, reason- 
ableness has a way of turning out 
to be to the advantage of 
England.” 
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This gives a taste of the author’s 
whimsical, if at times a little 
facile, generalizing. It is often 
acute, and sometimes brilliant, 
especially when he deals with the 
great European literary characters, 
Hamlet, Faust, Don Quixote, and 
Don Juan. He certainly makes us 
‘* taste the aroma of the European 
vintages.”” His style is epigram- 
matic and finely worked; it suffers 
from a certain striving after effect 
at times, a forcing of metaphors 
that can be annoying for the 
reader. (Take, for example, the 
ten-page metaphor beginning ‘“‘ A 
man is a tree that has packed up 
its earth and roots and got 
moving” p. 16). The author’s 
idiom shows his mastery of his 
adopted tongue, though occasional 
words (‘‘ freakness,’’ for example) 
make one reach for the dictionary. 

A worthwhile book. 

ERNAN McMULLIN 


Communisme et Religion. A special 
double number of La Documen- 
tation Catholique. Paris: Bonne 
Presse, 5 rue Bayard. Price 
80 francs. 


THE issue of 7-21 September of 
Documentation Catholique 
presents a double number on 
Communisme et Religion. The 
first part, which treats of the 
teaching of Communism, consists 
of a long article by Father Dufay. 
In the second part the methods 
used by Communists are con- 
sidered in two articles, one by 
a@ group of missionaries, and the 
other by Father Depret, who 
examines the methods employed 
by Communists in dealing with 
youth. The third section deals 
with the facts of the Communist 
situation in China, Yugoslavia, 
France, Italy and within the 
inner curtain, in Russia itself. 


a 
if 
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A valuable appendix on ‘‘ Com- 
munism and Freemasonry ”’ and 
a bibliography conclude one of the 
most useful pieces of documenta- 

tion available on this subject. 
The articles, which are in French, 
are reprinted (as is the way of La 
Documentation Catholique) from 
periodicals of very good standing. 
We recommend very warmly 
this excellent collection of articles. 

The price is extremely cheap. 
J. G. McGarry 


Ireland’s Loyalty to Mary. Father 
Augustine, O.F.M.Cap. Tralee: 
The Kerryman, Ltd. Pp. 243. 
Price 12/6. 

ALMOosT two decades ago Father 

Augustine published a work en- 

titled Ireland’s Loyalty to the Mass. 

He had cherished the hope of 

writing, in the subsequent years, 

a companion volume on Ireland’s 

devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

But other literary preoccupations 

intervened and it seemed as if 

Father Augustine would have to 

abandon his cherished hope. For- 

tunately this did not happen and 

Ireland’s Loyalty to Mary now 

appears, from the press of The 

Kerryman, in happy fulfilment. 
It is a highly interesting and 

strangely stirring book. It is not 

written in the cold, dispassionate 

ways of scientific history. It is a 

human document of matters which 

lie close to the heart. It enshrines 
the story of the constant devotion 
of the men and women of Ireland, 
down through the ages, to Mary 
the Mother of God. This devotion, 

Father Augustine abundantly 

proves, permeated the truly Irish 

life at every level—in the various 
religious orders and congregations, 
among the laity, leaders and 

people, at every period of a 


chequered history, in the days of 
persecution and failure, in the 
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days of struggle and revolution 
in the dawn of freedom, in every 
expression of life—in literature, in 
the arts, in daily living. Devotion 
to Mary was a golden thread 
running, warp and woof, through 
the fabric of Irish civilisation. 
Since the thirteenth century this 
devotion manifested itself par- 
ticularly in the practice of the 
recitation of the Rosary. Father 
Augustine carries the story right 
down to our own day—to the 
foundation of the Legion of Mary, 
to Father Peyton’s Crusade for 
the Family Rosary. The story is 
well told. It is edifying as well as 
stirring. Father Augustine high- 
lights dates, the mention of which 
quicken the Irish pulse: 1798, 
1845, 1847, 1867, 1916, 1918. 
The message is clear. Our history 
and our heritage call out to us 
and demand a continued loyalty 
to Mary. Noblesse oblige. Sancta 
Maria was the word of the Con- 
federate troops, under Owen Roe, 
at Benburb. There are other 
battles ahead. If the Irish way 
of life is to survive and triumph 
Sancta Maria must always be the 
word. 

We congratulate Father Augus- 
tine and The Kerryman. May 
this book be a fan to keep aflame 
the fire of Ireland’s traditional 
loyalty to Mary! Neither author 
nor publisher could wish for more. 


JoHN McCaRTHY 


What Is The Mass? H. Chéry, 
O.P. Translated by Lancelot 
Sheppard. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. Price 5/-. 

WE on the inside of the rails know 

what the Mass is about but down 

the church the vaguest notions 
prevail on the implications of the 

Sacrifice. This booklet is an 

Introduction in the form of Study 


| 
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Outlines to a fuller understanding 
of the Mass by the laity. 

There’ are four sections—doc- 
trinal, historical, liturgical and 
practical—all of them succinct, 
informative and well calculated to 
stir the laity to a more active 
participation. The book would be 
particularly useful as Sodality 
reading, or for religious instruction 
in vocational schools, or as the 
basis of a set of sermons. 


THomas HALTON 


To Jesus Through Mary. R. P. 
Poupon. Translated from the 
French. Cork: Mercier Press. 
Pp. 148. 12/6. 

THe Mercier Press, which has 

done so much to make available 

to Irish readers the treasures of 

French spiritual writing, here 

gives us an adaptation of Father 

Poupon’s work on the doctrine of 

St. Louis de Montfort. Father 

Poupon takes up the prayer of 

perfect consecration to Our Lady, 

and gives an exhaustive com- 
mentary on each phrase. In this 
prayer we have a perfect summary 
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of what is called the De Montfort 
Way or the Slavery of Mary, and 
every word has the accent of 
intense, almost lyrical, devotion. 
In undertaking a commentary on 
it Father Poupon has set himself 
a worth while task. The burning 
words of De Montfort are as 
jewels which should be made to 
catch the light fully from every 
side. But, to one reader at least, 
Father Poupon seemed to have 
made only a partial success of his 
task. The book has a certain 
theological content, but the diction 
is intolerably heavy and Latinised, 
and there is never once a flash of 
inspiration, a light into the depths, 
a phrase that resounds in the 
mind. The theme of the mediation 
of the Mother of God is a very 
sublime one, but a sublime theme 
does not excuse pedestrian writ- 
ing; rather it demands that a man 
should speak from the heart, in 
words that carry conviction and 
give light and warmth—or else 
remain silent. 


DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 


There are always plenty of rivals to our work. 


We 


are always falling in love or quarrelling, looking for 
jobs or fearing to lose them, getting ill and recovering, 


following public affairs. 


If we let ourselves, we shall 


always be waiting for some distraction or other to end 
before we can really get down to it. The only people who 
achieve much are those who want knowledge so badly that . 
they seek it while the conditions are still unfavourable. 
Favourable conditions never come. 


—O. 8S. Lewis 


| 
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NOTICES 


To mark the fifth centenary of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier in 
Sancian island (December 3, 1552) 
Messrs. Gill have published Call 
on Xavier (3/-), by Father Edward 
O’Connor, 8.J. Father O’Connor 
intends his book to assist the 
reader in making a novena in 
absentia in honour of St. Francis. 
.In nine attractively-written chap- 
ters the wonderful story is told 
again and appropriate lessons are 
drawn. 


Many readers have expressed 
their pleasure with the pieces of 
folk-prayer that appear from time 
to time as end-pieces in The 
Furrow. These readers—and many 
others—will be interested to 
know that Messrs. Clonmore & 


Reynolds have brought out a. 


translation of Miss Charlotte 
Dease’s delightful -Paidreacha na 
nDaoine under the title Prayers 
of the Gael (2/6). 


A new edition of Father John 
J. Gorey’s May I Keep Company 
(3d. Veritas, Dublin), puts ‘this 
pamphlet high in the best selling 
class: 250,000 copies have been 
printed. The booklet discusses 
the problem of courtship in its 
contemporary form. 


From the Fides Press of Chicago 
comes a superbly illustrated litur- 
gical album on Marriage (25 cents; 
reduction for quantities. Address: 
21 West Superior, Chicago, IIl.). 
This is the celebrated Fetes et 
Saisons album with illustrations in 
the same style but very properly 


from the American scene. Very 
warmly recommended. 
Father Gerald Flanagan has 


brought together, under the title 
Faith Is An Adventure (1/6. D. J. 
Murphy, 19 Charing Cross, Lon- 
don), a number of articles first 


published in The Sword. Written 
in the form of letters to a young 
lay man, this pamphlet contains 
much sound advice on 

penance and a host of things 
besides. 


The Bishop and the Presbyter is 
the title of a booklet of 70 pages 
(4/3. Oliver Amey, Fox Street, 
Preston, Lancs.) by Father Joseph 
Brodie Brosnan. The subtitle is: 
Major Orders according to St. 


Thomas of Aquin. 
The ap ce of Rural 
Ireland (1/-. St. Michael Street, 


Tipperary) is as satisfying as a 
well-trimmed rick in the haggard. 
And the 1952 edition is as bounti- 
ful as this year’s harvest: Father 
Hayes, Stephen Rynne, Father 


Felim O Briain, O.F.M., Major 
General Costello and a 
poem on “Geraniums” from 


Padraic Colum to sweeten the 
sheaves. ‘‘ Among the Parishes” 
tells in modest language the story 
of the fine work of Muintir na Tire 
in the four provinces of Ireland. 
Floreat. 


The November issue of the 
Scottish Catholic monthly The 
Mercat Cross (6d. 28 Lauriston 
Street, Edinborough) carries an 
interesting supplement on the 
Apostolic Process, which has re- 
cently been concluded at Edin- 
borough, into the life and virtues 
of the Scottish working girl, 
Margaret Sinclair, who was bap- 
tised in St. Patrick’s Parish 
Church fifty-two years ago and 
died in London of T.B. in 1925 
after less than two years spent 
as an extern Poor Clare sister 
in the convent of Notting Hill, 
London. There is a Foreword by . 
the Archbishop of Edinborough. 
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Fallon, 4483; Hiss Passion Forever (Daniel A. Lord, S.J.), Desmond 
Mullan, 500; Inuk (Roger P. Buliard), Edward Flynn, 555; Ireland’s 
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(Mgr. Jean Calvet), William P. O’Keeffe, C.M., 673; The Catholic 
Doctor (A. Bonnar, O.F.M.), Patrick Lennon, 495; The Five 
Wounds of Our Jesus Christ (Pierre Barbet), 
Desmond Mullan, 500; The Grace of Guadalupe (Francis Parkinson 
Keyes), P. J. Brophy, 446; The Living Christ (John L. Murphy), 
James Brennan, 552; The Love and Service of God, Infinite Love, 
Eugene W. Loughlin, 554; The Mother (Cardinal Mindszenty), Thomas 
F. Molloy, 556; The Paschal Mystery (Louis Bouyer), Patrick Bastable, 
618; The Penguin Waughs (Evelyn Waugh), C. S. Finnegan, 615; The 
Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Arthur Little, S.J.), Dermot O’ Donoghue, 
499; The Priest in Union with Christ (R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.), 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-. Box numbers sixpence extra, per insertion. 
Copy should be sent to-the Secretary before the 20th of 
the month preceding publication. 


The Furrow. 
of print. 


Montague may be obtained from the Secretary. 


ORAL THEOLOGY. A reader is anxious to. purchase a . 
set (seven volumes) or vols. 3 to 7 of Ballerini-Palmieri : 
Opus Theologicum Morale. Please write: The Secretary, 


ANTED. The Secretary of The Furrow is anxious to 
purchase copies of the January, 1952, issue, which is out 


FASTER VIGIL. Copies of The Easter Vigil (the new rite) 
with translation and introduction by the Rev. Gerard 
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CLONMORE & REYNOLDS LTD. 


THE GLORY OF MARY. A tribute to 
Our Blessed Lady from a variety of 
Catholic writers ranging from St. 
Cyril of Alexandria in the fifth century 
to Graham Greene in the Bar ag 
s. 6d. 


MABRIAGE, MORALS AND MEDI- 

CAL gg ey by F. L. Good, M.D., 
LL.D., and Rev. 
Written by two distinguished Harvard 
Medical School graduates, this work 
contains a c.ear, concentrated intro- 
duction on marriage as a natural con- 
tract, and marriage as a a 

s. 6d. 


A FISHER OF MEN, by J. Carr, 
C.SS.R. This life of Father Peter 
Donders, C.SS.R., Missionary to the 
lepers, is told with 

s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, by 
Roger Chauvire. “This book de- 
serves to be commended as a con- 
venient introduction: to Irish history. 
This book is not just another series of 
commonplace facts linked by a thin 
thread of narrative. It is rather a per- 
sonal interpretation of the story of 
this island by an observant foreigner.” 
—Irish Press; 5s. 


WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? by 
Thomas Merton. The life of St. 
Lutgarde of Aywieres. An interesting 
biography by this well-known — 


out OF NAZARETH, by Neil Kevin.. 


A new book by the author of “I 
Remember Maynooth.” In this work 
he describes a number of scenes from 
the Gospels from the viewpoint of the 
man in the pew. 9s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO A NUN, by Daniel A. 
‘Lord, SJ. This is really an ad- 
m:rabie book. It is something new 
and fresh in spiritual 

s: 6d. 


MASS AND THE INTERIOR LIFE, 
by.Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. This 
work helps to make assistance at the 
Mass a true act of worship rather than 
4 mechanical routine; it emphasises 
the essential unity of the Eucharist 
and the Mass. 3s. 6d 


9 Kildare Street, DUBLIN 


or any Bookseller 


Otis F. Kelly, M.D.. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. 
““ Every page of the book is in- 


tensely interesting and every phase 


of the Saint holds the reader en- 
thralled.’’—Cardinal Gilroy. 30s. 


THE 
HIDDEN STREAM 
MGR. RONALD KNOX 
This. new selection of Ozford 
Conferences provides doctrine for 
extremely enjoyable fireside read- 
ing by anyone of any age. 16s. © 


ST. VINCENT de PAUL 
MGR. JEAN CALVET 
Of Mgr. Calvet’s biography a 
critic writes: ‘‘I have read many 
others but this is the only book 
which has given me a real under- 
standing of Monsieur Vincent.’ 


21s. 
REDSKIN TRAIL 
M. K. RICHARDSON 

This life of Bl. Philippine Duch- 
esne, of. the Sacred Heart, who 
worked among the Iroquois 
Indians and founded schools for 
them and for the new American 
settlers streaming westward, is 
both exciting and inspiring. 18s. 


THE 
TWO SOVEREIGNTIES 

JOSEPH LECLER, S.J. 

“* What is the Church’s attitude 
to the sovereignty of the State? ”’ 
Fr. Lecler’s scholarly treatment of 
the question is likely to remain a 
standard authority. 16s. 


BURNS OATES 
22 D’Olier Street, Dublin 


and all Booksellers 


Just a few minutes’ expat 
attention from a soce 

trained staff will ou! got 
on the road to many mile 
of happy motoring. 9 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY (IRELAND) LTB, 
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© Don’t forget te ask 
your Esso dealer for 
the new Esso road map. 
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